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Editorial Comment 


BECAUSE the professors of the subjects to be taught 
are skeptical of the value of courses in education, 
the professors of education are 
GRADUATE fearful of their co-operation. As 
EDUCATION a result, we have an amazing sit- 
uation in which certain persons 
who have mastered their subject matter and are 
well qualified to teach it are prevented from so 
doing, because they lack credit in certain prescribed 
“educational” subjects. Others, who know too 
little of their subjects, are placed as teachers on 
the strength of their records in the prescribed 
courses of education. 
In order to correct these errors the graduate 
schools should face the matter squarely. Since the 
prescribed courses for certification and promotion 


of public school teachers are largely dictated by’ 


state departments of education, a reduction of the 
requirements and a shift in emphasis from educa- 
tion to subject matter cannot easily be brought 
about by a frontal attack. The educationist is firmly 
intrenched. 

The advanced study of a subject, not only in the 
graduate school, but also in the college, has often 
been too highly specialized to meet the needs of a 
high-school teacher, or even of a college teacher. 
An appropriate introduction to any subject of study 
must place it in relation with other subjects. Too 
often the first college course is taught by a specialist 
whose perspective has length but no breadth. He 
sees only the first steps leading to his own doctoral 
dissertation. The majority of his students will 
cease studying his subject at the end of their first 
course. At that point they will have taken only a 
few steps leading they know not where. Yet this 
is the only general course they ever get in the sub- 
ject. To follow subsequent courses in the cur- 
riculum means only an opportunity to learn ‘‘more 
and more about less and less.” The persistent stu- 
dent, may, indeed, become an expert researcher 


in the field, but at the same time he is being unfitted 
to teach his subject to beginning students either 
in school or in college. We have in our univer- 
sities elaborately organized departments, each with 
a large staff of specialists and with generous equip- 
ment for research, which offer no sequence of 
courses adequate to give a proper understanding of 
the field as a whole. 

It is not remarkable that the educationist has 
been permitted to assume all responsibility for 
teacher-training. He, at least, knows that he is 
training teachers, even though he tries to perform 
Hamlet with its chief character left out. The grad- 
uate schools can, if they will, put an end to this 
absurdity. They should do so, not merely in the 
interests of a sound and appropriate training of 
teachers, but at the same time as a needful im- 
provement in graduate instruction. Specializa- 
tion run wild may have bred brilliant investi- 
gators, but it has also bred many dull fellows who 
sadly warp, when they do not positively kill, the in- 
terests of college students. . . . 

The college, as I conceive it, is the place for 
putting on the mantle of our intellectual heritage, 
and it is the duty of the graduate school to see to 
it that its students wear this mantle becomingly. If 
the graduate schools will assume this obligation, 
their product will be wise and sympathetic, ap- 
preciative and understanding. Such leaders in 
society and in the schools as may emerge from this 
training will be trustworthy and will reflect credit 
on the institutions that trained them. . . . 

R. M. OGDEN. 


From School of Education Record, published by the 
School of Education, University of North Dakota. 


Education Abstracts, published by Phi Delta Kappa, 
was formerly known as Educational Abstracts. The 
subscription to members of Phi Delta Kappa is $3.00 


per year. 
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THE SECOND number of Education Abstracts under 
the sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa appears as of Feb- 
ruary, 1938. With it came a new 
EDUCATION cover design, a corrected name (the 
ABSTRACTS “al” was dropped from the first 
word in the title), and the inclusion 
of several new writers to the abstracting staff. A grati- 
fyingly high percentage of those whose subscriptions 
expired with the December, 1937, issue have renewed, 
and the list of new subscribers is growing steadily. 

At this point it is well to point out that members of 
Phi Delta Kappa who are in good standing are entitled 
to personal subscriptions at the rate of $3.00 (Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00) per annum. 
The regular price for a year’s subscription is $4.00 
(Canada, Cuba, Mexico, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00), but 
the rebate is made available to members in good stand- 
ing because it is partly through funds from their dues 
that Phi Delta Kappa is able to undertake the project. 
It should be emphasized, however, that institutional 
or other subscriptions, whether sent in by members in 
good standing or by others, will be billed at the regular 
rate. 

As time permits, Education Abstracts will be 
brought to the attention of those in all fields of edu- 
cation—teachers, administrators, specialists, faculties 
of teachers’ colleges and departments of education— 
for whom it should have value. Circularization and 
advertising are expensive and take time before the 
results accumulate. Several chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa have been particularly helpful in bringing their 
members’ attention to Education Abstracts through 
news letters. Individual members may be of material 
assistance by encouraging subscriptions for school li- 
braries and reading tables. If the journal is to expand 
its circulation rapidly, it must have the co-operation 
and support of the members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Many useful suggestions for the improvement of 
the journal and the improvement of relationships be- 
tween the editorial office and the abstracting staff have 
been received from abstractors. Almost without excep- 
tion, the co-operation of abstractors has been excellent. 
Several new members have been added to the staff of 
abstractors, replacing or augmenting the group “‘in- 
herited” from the former editors. As time goes on, 
the staff will be further expanded, always with an eye 
toward its improvement. 

Publishers both of education journals and of books 
in the field have been liberal in their interest and in 
their co-operation. More publications were received in 
response to requests made in January than could be 
handled for the current issue of Education Abstracts. 
Several editors took time out to write letters expressing 
pleasure that Phi Delta Kappa had undertaken the 
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publication of a journal of the type of Education Ab- 
stracts, and several publishers have been sending books 
without special requests. 

Three new classifications, ‘Agricultural Education,” 
“Methods of Teaching,” and “In the Lay Magazines,” 
have been added to those previously carried in the 
journal. The last, it is expected, will be particularly 
useful in bringing before the profession the reactions 
expressed in non-professional magazines, and will 
help the reader to get the gist of articles on education 
as they appear in the more important popular journals. 
Present classifications are: 


Administration, Organization, and Supervision 
Adult Education 

Agricultural Education 

Character Education and Behavior Problems 
Child Development and Parent Education 
Commercial Education 

Comparative Education 

Curriculum 

Education of Exceptional Children 
Education of the Physically Handicapped 
Educational History and Biography 
Educational Psychology 

Educational Sociology and Economics 
Elementary Education 

Fine Arts and Music 

Guidance and Personnel 

Health and Physical Education 

Higher Education 

Home Economics 

Language Arts 

Library Work 

Mental Hygiene 

Methods of Teaching 

Negro Education 

Philosophy of Education 

Pre-School and Primary Education 
Professional Education 

Religious Education 

Rural Education 

Sciences 

Secondary Education 

Social Studies 

Teacher Personnel 

Tests and Measurements 

Visual and Auditory Education 
Vocational and Industrial Education 

In the Lay Magazines. 


Single issues regularly sell for $1.00 each but, to 
those who are interested, a sample copy (not a current 
issue) will be mailed on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
Subscriptions made at this time should begin with 
Volume III, Number 1, February, 1938. Those who 
desire Volumes I and II may secure them while a very 
limited supply lasts at $2.50 per volume, index in- 
cluded. Address subscriptions and communications to 
the new suburban-Chicago address, Education Ab- 
stracts, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 





Psychology and Educational Practice 


By PAUL J. KRUSE 


HE following statement appears in the Feb- 

ruary, 1938, number of the Scientific Monthly: 
‘‘Modern industry and business have more of their 
essential roots in scientific research than in busi- 
ness sagacity.”” It is a judgment expressed by the 
author, Maurice C. Hall, and may very well be 
open to question. One may be inclined to believe 
the statement true regarding industry but to doubt 
its truth regarding business. However that may be, 
it does serve to raise the question: How is it with 
education? Are its roots chiefly in scientific re- 
search or in educational sagacity? And it serves as 
a means of introducing the thesis of this brief con- 
tribution, namely, that—the pressing need in edu- 
cation today in relation to psychology is not more 
research but rather more critical examination of the 
findings of research to date with a view to incor- 
porating into educational practice what is sound 
and fits the needs. 

This is not to call in question the value of con- 
tinued research in psychology; nor to imply that 
what has been established through research re- 
garding human behavior of significance to edu- 
cation is in the gross very great in amount. But 
only that the gap between the known and practice 
is considerable. Furthermore, the responsibility 
for bridging the gap rests primarily with the stu- 
dents and practitioners in education. 

It seems worth while to consider briefly’ why 
there should be this gap in view of the fact that 
psychology has been for so long a part of teacher- 
training programs. The initial responsibility for 
the development of this gap appears to rest with 
the psychologists. In keeping with the traditions 
of science, the workers in this field, as they broke 
away from philosophy, strove eagerly to make their 
researches stand the test of the rigid tenets of 
science. To this end they stressed chiefly those 
areas of research where the techniques they had 
learned in the physical sciences were most appli- 
cable. This meant for the most part research on 
problems, and with subjects, and by techniques re- 
mote from the teacher-learner situation of the 
school. Much credit to the workers who thereby 


* P. J. Kruse, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Cornell University, is a graduate 
(1906) of University of lowa, received the 
A.M. degree (1912) from the University of 
Washington, and was granted the Ph.D. de- 
gree (1917) by Columbia University. He is 
Faculty Sponsor of Phi Delta Kappa at Cor- 
nell University. 


developed what may best be called psychophysics. 
The emphasis, however, was on analysis of be- 
havior into the most elementary sensory processes 
rather than a study of complexes of behavior such 
as are characteristic of life outside of a laboratory 
of psychology; on the functioning of the various 
organs of sense as such rather than as avenues 
through which the organism as a whole makes 
contact with the environment, and through which 
it is stimulated to action. Much was done with 
cold and hot spots and after-images, and relatively 
little with what goes on when we learn. 

Is it any wonder that Judd at the N.E.A. meet- 
ing in 1910 made the charge that of all the sub- 
jects of study required of teachers, psychology 
functioned least toward their effectiveness? The 
writer can recall vividly from the time of his under- 
graduate initiation to the study of psychology and 
education early in the decade preceding Judd’s 
statement, the sharp antagonism between the 
professor of psychology and the professor of 
education. 

While it will be granted that the nearly three 
decades following Judd’s statement have seen a 
very large development of research in psychology 
of significance to education, the barrenness of the 
earlier years appears to have left educational work- 
ers in a mood to expect very little from research 
in psychology. I believe further that the sudden 
unrestricted enthusiasm for educational measure- 
ment in the decade following Judd’s statement re- 
flected the craving on the part of educationists for 
a basis in research for their beliefs and practices. 
Psychology had yielded little toward clarification 
of the process of learning and teaching, and here 
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was a promise for a “‘scientific basis’’ at least for 
testing of results. The inflation which followed 
we are just now recovering from. 

Lest anyone think that psychology has been 
alone in this disposition to keep its skirts clear of 
the pollution of the practical, it must be pointed 
out that it was only a part of the process which 
James Harvey Robinson has well called the ‘‘de- 
humanizing of science.” In protest against mysti- 
cism, but sharing with the poet, the philosopher, 
the theologian and the artist, the craving to give 
“meanings to things that would otherwise pass 
unnoticed,” the scientist nevertheless departs from 
these latter in that ‘‘he craves meticulous precision 
of observation, measurement and statement quite 
alien to the other teachers of men.”” (The Human- 
izing of Knowledge, p. 29.) To repeat: The obli- 
gation is now heavy upon educationists to apply 
their sagacity to the bearings of extant knowledge 
of human behavior on the problems of education; 
to re-humanize knowledge in this realm. 

Before proceeding to point out some of the 
directions in which such application of sagacity 
may well be directed, it may be worth while to in- 
dicate another set of facts that contribute toward 
the tardy application to education of even that little 
which research has established regarding human 
behavior. I refer in general to the widespread 
disposition, personally and professionally, not to 
face the facts in human affairs. It will, I think, be 
granted that we have learned rather well to face 
facts in the realm of physical affairs. The findings 
of science and the application of these findings by 
technologists in the realm of manufacture, and 
more recently in the realm of construction, particu- 
larly of buildings, roads and bridges, have been 
so great that some shortsighted people have ex- 
pressed fears lest science may turn about and 
destroy its creator. Examples would be superfluous. 

It will, I think, also be granted that we have 
learned fairly well to face the facts in the realm 
of biological affairs, if we except man. Here again 
our achievements in the direction of ‘making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before”’ 
have so far outstripped our understanding of what 
to do with the grass now that we have it that strong 
advocacy has been made for ploughing it under. 

But we have learned very little to face the facts 
in the realm of human affairs. If there is any doubt 
of the truth of this statement, consider: achieve- 
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ments in automobile manufacture as contrasted 
with our failure to make the use of automobile 
decently safe; in the production of farm crops as 
contrasted with their distribution where needed 
with fair returns to producer and handler; in the 
production of the instruments of warfare con- 
trasted with our clumsy procedures toward the 
preservation of peace. 

Some of the reasons for this tardy facing of the 
facts in human affairs appear to be: 

1. Getting the facts is difficult. But has this de- 
terred scientists in other fields? Smashing the atom 
hasn’t been altogether easy. 

2. Using the facts is difficult. It is not enough 
for a school supervisor to have the facts; next he 
faces the arduous task of getting his teachers to see 
and face them, to say nothing of his superior 
officers. 

3. Not facing the facts is the lazy way. Supersti- 
tion: Friday, 13. 

4. Facing facts frequently brings conflict with 
authority. Vested interests of church, state, home. 

5. Facing the facts rarely pays directly in dollar 
returns. Compare automobile manufacture. 

In so far as the major thesis presented above is 
sound, and the corollary thesis that it is an obliga- 
tion of educationists to apply their sagacity toward 
bridging the gap is accepted, it becomes important 
to undertake to indicate some of the points at 
which the discrepancy between knowledge and 
practice manifests itself. The following are sug- 
gested to stimulate your reflective thinking. 

1. The very terms activity school and child- 
centered school imply that there can be learning 
without activity on the part of the learner, which 
the facts deny. 

Note that it is not being urged that any thought- 
ful person would defend such a statement, but 
rather that much school procedure violates the 
principle of self-activity. 

2. Tacit assumption that “practice makes per- 
fect’’ which is true in only such a limited sense 
as to make it extremely harmful as a pedagogical 
dictum. Not quite so fallacious is the currently ac- 
cepted, “We learn what we practice.” The re- 
lated statement that evidence indicates can be 
supported is, ““What we learn is what we practice.” 

3. Tacit assumption of automatic widespread 
training value of specific learnings. Procedure as 
if the statement, ‘““Training in any given function 














can spread to other functions only so far as the two 
have common elements,” read instead, ‘‘that train- 
ing will so spread automatically.” Neglect of care- 
ful study of procedures to insure spread as wide 
and deep as possible within these limits. 

4. Judging intellectual (mental) alertness 
almost exclusively in terms of that kind of facility 
which schools peculiarly cultivate, namely, verbal 
ability. Failure to set up procedures in recognition 
of the fact that the traditional school by its very 
nature is not suited to discover and cultivate other 
forms of expression of mental alertness. Con- 
fusion in interpretation of the general truth that 
positive traits tend to be positively correlated; fail- 
ure to note that positive correlation may be far 
short of perfect, that functioning abilities are un- 
safe criteria of presence or absence of basic related 
potentialities unless full allowance is made for 
early conditioning. 

5. Calling “problem children” those who give 
trouble to the school authorities, to the neglect of 
the need for special care of those who, often 
through the very limitations of the school, are de- 
veloping traits which will make for serious in- 
dividual maladjustment to home, civic, and educa- 
tional life. 

Teachers still generally, I believe, consider con- 
duct in conflict with authority more serious than 
the indicative of a progressive withdrawing from 
reality oftentimes characteristic of the markedly 
amenable child. (See Wickman, E. K., Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes.) 

6. Persistence in large part in an organization 
of pupil time, both in respect to daily schedule and 
longer time units, in ways which call for scrutiny 
in relation to what is known about the distribution 
of time in learning. 

Note for example that in college the clock has 
dominated to the extent of making the term 
“hours” equivalent to credits. 

7. Persistence in the emphasis on knowledges 
as ends in education rather than skills and atti- 
tudes despite our oft-repeated claims that such 
products as character and ability to think are the 
chief ends. 

8. The persistence of the mind-body dualism 
concept derived from philosophical and physio- 
logical considerations but meaningless and in- 
defensible from the viewpoint of psychology. The 
organismic conception of behavior finds tardy 
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recognition in practice. Witness the setting apart 
of physical education from all the rest; making it 
almost wholly physical training; assigning re- 
sponsibility largely to coaches whose continuance 
depends on their success in winning games; the 
confusion resulting from continued attempts at 
differentiation between so-called hygiene and men- 
tal hygiene. 

9. Failure to allow for the factor of maturation 
in organismic development, with consequent per- 
sistence in attempting to teach at great cost in time 
and effort what in the natural course of events 
comes as concomitants of normal living in a given 
culture, or at most with a minimum of aid from 
formal schooling; and as an extreme manifestation 
of this same fallacy, the bad timing of training, as 
for example in the introduction of writing with 
pen and ink, and arithmetic in the primary grades. 

The responsibility of the educationist appears to 
be that of: 

1. Acquainting himself with the most ade- 
quately established facts and principles of human 
behavior, particularly in respect to learning. 

2. Testing, under the conditions of his set-up, 
in so far as his situation represents specialized 
conditions, the applicability of these facts and 
principles to his problems. 
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What Outstanding Contributions Do 
Individuals Make to General School Life? 


By M. L. ALTSTETTER 


URING the school year 1936-37 an answer was 
D sought by the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards regarding 5,500 staff 
members in 200 secondary schools to this ques- 
tion: What are the outstanding contributions of 
this individual to school life?! Before this ques- 
tion was answered for the various staff members, 
each teacher had been evaluated as a classroom 
instructor, each staff member had been rated on a 
list of personality traits, and then each individual 
had been evaluated on several traits peculiar to the 
particular staff to which he belonged—instruc- 
tional, administrative, guidance, library, or health. 
Finally each staff member was evaluated on his 
general contribution to school life other than that 
made in performing the duties which were an 
integral part of his particular task. It was thought 
that this final information would give additional 
qualitative evidence of the value of the individual 
to the school. The question was ordinarily an- 
swered by one or more members of the administra- 
tive staff, sometimes by a group of teachers of 
which the teacher judged was not a member. The 
principal was generally evaluated by the superin- 
tendent or a group of teachers. The person or per- 
sons answering the question by listing the out- 
standing contributions were also supposed to 
evaluate the individual judged on a five-point 
scale. Quite often, however, this was not done. 
Because of the difference in quality and quan- 
tity of the answers and evaluations it was desirable 
to have a referee equalize some of these differences 
and to assign evaluations when none had been 
made but contributions had been listed. It should 
be stated, however, that the Co-operative Study was 
not so much concerned with rating individual staff 





* For fuller information regarding the Co-operative Study 
and its work see E. D. Grizzell, ‘The Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (July, 1937), 12: 34-44; and W. C. Eells, “The 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards,’ Educa- 
tional Record (April, 1936), 17: 273-89. 


* M. L. Altstetter, Educational Specialist, Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
is a graduate (1909) of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, received the A.M. degree (1927) from 
the same institution, and was granted the 
Ph.D. (1929) by Peabody College. He be- 
came a member of Phi Delta Kappa at Ohio 
State University. This article is a report of 
one phase of the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 


members as with the evaluating of schools. The 
general rating of all staff members, however, 
largely determines the rating of the school. 

Evaluating the ‘outstanding contributions” of 
each individual was of necessity largely a matter 
of judgment. A preliminary study of the responses 
soon revealed that some schools were much more 
voluble or liberal with their praises than were 
others. A few schools frankly said certain indi- 
viduals made no contribution to general school life 
while others left the space blank or said something 
irrelevant. Often when the space was left blank 
no evaluation was assigned. In many cases, how- 
ever, there was an implication that the evaluators 
in the school simply did not wish to say anything 
uncomplimentary and therefore left the space 
blank. In such cases the lowest rating was given. 
The quality of responses and their relevancy to 
other information were taken into consideration 
when ratings were assigned. 

In order that the reader may see the nature of 
the contributions credited to individuals and may 
judge the merit of relative ratings, samples for 
each classification are given. It is recognized that 
some of the statements quoted may seem to deserve 
a higher or lower rating than the one assigned, 
but, as already stated, other relevant factors were 
taken into consideration when it seemed fairness 
demanded. Ratings were assigned on a five-point 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL SCHOOL LIFE 


scale from 5 to 1. It must be understood that these 
figures are merely symbols, not mathematical 
quantities. A rating of 1 means no contribution 
and 5 means the highest level or total of contribu- 
tion. Separate groups of statements are given in 
most cases for public and private schools. Little 
difference is found between the two, except that 
there are references to dormitory life and duties 
in the case of private schools. 


Two Groups GIVEN HIGHEST RATING 


A rating of 5 was assigned to individuals in public 
schools credited with the following contributions to 
school life: 

a. Through a long period of service he has won the 
entire respect and confidence of pupils, faculty, school 
board, and community; an inspiring leader; has de- 
veloped a community consciousness of the desirability 
of a long-time educational planning program. 

b. Dean of girls; excellent in directing activities and 
in student council organization ; outstanding in general 
value to the school. 

c. High vocational interest in preparing efficient 
girls; developed faculty tea room to promote such effi- 
ciency; interested in placing her graduates in proper 
employment. (Very large school.) 

d. Conducts excursions to places of interest and vo- 
cational value ; club work ; placement and follow up of 
his pupils. 

e. Work in dramatics; state text book cornmittee; 
established excellent library and library materials in 
her classroom ; outstanding ability. 

f. Coach of girls’ basketball team ; sponsor of junior 
class; organized and sponsors home economics club; 
active in community contacts; promotes school social 
activities. 

g. Has served as adviser of clubs, classes, and an 
honor group; coaching of senior plays has been out- 
standing; discovers and develops latent talents and 
helps overcome shyness and feeling of inferiority. 

The following are citations from private schools, 
likewise assigned a rating of 5: 

a. Has made it possible to develop a guidance pro- 
gram on a professional basis; to keep much more com- 
plete records ; to interview pupils ; to make better use of 
tests; and to give more complete information to col- 
leges. 

b. Made science popular and practical; developed 
active science club; coaches golf team; developed 
swimming team in spite of having no pool; taught 
boys to operate motion picture projector ; raised $2,500 
for motion pictures and has done other similar projects. 

c. Will that brushes aside obstacles; extent of intel- 
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lectual horizon; passion for perfection and power to 
exact it; compelling, contagious zest; generous under- 
standing and imagination in getting pupil’s viewpoint ; 
openmindedness ; farsighted business ability; relation- 
ships in educational groups. 

d. Democratic control; co-operative spirit; reason- 
able and well balanced administration ; skill in enlist- 
ing financial support. 

e. Chairman curriculum committee and largely re- 
sponsible for revisions; supports high scholastic and 
ethical standards; stimulating goodwill among faculty 
and between faculty and pupils; outstanding leader; 
services invaluable. 

f. Whatever she touches is vitalized ; a vivid person- 
ality enthusiastic about work and life of the school and 
inspires all who come in contact with her. 

g. He is the religious center of the school ; as a char- 
acter moulder he is in a class by himself. 


Two Groups GIVEN SECOND HIGHEST RATING 


The following citations are from public schools: 

a. Takes a decided interest in the personal problems 
of the pupils; represents the school exceptionally well 
in community contacts. 

b. Definitely attempting to carry out a philosophy 
which demands a maximum pupil participation in his 
work as assembly committee chairman and debate 
coach ; very successful. 

c. A decided influence for building a better teacher 
and finer pupil morale. 

d. Has acted as director of numerous dramatic ac- 
tivities quite successfully; handles several types of 
extracurricular activities effectively. 

e. Sponsor National Honor Society; manages well 
senior home rooms; interested in athletics in general 
and assists in coaching basketball ; dependable. 

f. Develops in pupils a desire for high scholarship ; 
assists in coaching football; directs senior club effec- 
tively ; outstanding. 

g. As head of the commercial department she re- 
lates the school with community life; selects pupils to 
give clerical assistance in church and community proj- 
ects; is generous in co-operating with school depart- 
ments in preparing work for their classes and pupils. 

h. Placing good pictures on the school room walls; 
building a picture study course with citizenship as its 
basis. 

i. Science club sponsor; ninth grade sponsor several 
years; senior sponsor last year; helped with operettas 
and plays sometimes ; encourages good health habits. 

j. Sympathy and help with pupils and faculty mem- 
bers having legal difficulties ; practical training offered 
pupils in school bank. 
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k. Originated the school’s health program ; empha- 
sizes mental health habits in her pupils. 


Citations from private schools: 


a. Strong wholesome influence ; leadership over cer- 
tain types of boys not responding as well to other 
teachers; good athletic coach who develops good 
sportsmanship ; manager school paper. 

b. Greatly increased and improved enjoyment of 
music in the school; leads glee club; plays piano and 
organ well; takes parties of pupils to city to hear con- 
certs. (Not a music teacher.) 

c. Has taught courses in manners in extra time; is 
director of social life of the school; has done valuable 
work in personal traits study. 

d. Humor; balanced outlook ; quiet efficiency in all 
relationships with teachers and pupils; outstanding 
service to school activities. 

e. Makes valuable contribution to the home life of 
dormitory pupils because of interest in their projects ; 
whether literary, artistic, musical or athletic. 

f. He is doing a valuable service in visiting the 
homes of pupils and making contacts with parents 
(school serves the community as well as boarding 
pupils) . 

g. Completeness of professional attitudes in educa- 
tion ; organized the guidance department. 


THE MEDIAN RATING—3 


The most usual condition assigned a median rating 
was in cases in which a teacher was sponsor or director 
of some pupil activity and also made some additional 
contribution to school life. This was true in both pub- 
lic and private schools. The citations given below make 
no distinction between the two types of schools and il- 
lustrate cases other than those just described. 

a. Excellent piano player; promotes pep at song 
fests; development of minor sports and of corrective 
athletics (language teacher) . 

b. Stimulates other teachers to recognize the im- 
portance of speech. 

c. Talented singer; always willing to co-operate in 
the supervision of activities. 

d. Very sincere and loyal in his work; average 
teacher ; co-operates splendidly with other teachers and 
with all administrative officers ; stabilizing influence on 
pupils. 

e. Gets along fine with pupils; good influence on 
boys ; assists in coaching. 

f. Excellent guidance in homeroom; emphasis on 
high ideals. 

g. Social and educational guidance. 

h. Unlimited vitality; broad interests ; sunshine. 





THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


BELOW AVERAGE RATINGS 


In the two groups of statements following a rating 
of 2 was assigned, meaning that the contribution was 
regarded as below average in quality or quantity. First 
are given some quotations from public schools. 

a. Does quite well what is assigned. 

b. Has directed the junior class play for the last 
three years. 

c. Does what is asked of her. 

d. Seldom has trouble with pupils ; co-operative. 

e. In her department she is keeper of properties. 

f. Takes photographs for the school paper. 

g. Has worked on several committees ; sticks to job. 

h. Has assisted in some school projects. 

i. An ardent progressive and individualist ; stimulat- 
ing but too often impractical. 

j. Great enthusiasm in his own field of work. 

k. Enthusiasm present in everything she does ; most 
willing to participate in carrying on school activities. 
(But principal rated her 2.) 


Quotations from private schools: 


a. The development of a well-taught football team. 

b. Handles boys’ dormitory. 

c. Appreciation of French. 

d. Nothing outstanding but is developing a study 
program that will add to his stature. 

e. A little backward about her work; cheerful and 
co-operative. 

f. Holds position by politics but does understand 
community. 

g. Stern disciplinarian. 

h. Generally helpful in the life of the dormitory. 

i. Faithful and reliable in work required of her. 


Lowest RATINGS ASSIGNED 


A large number of lowest ratings were assigned to 
individuals of whom nothing specific was said regard- 
ing contributions to school life but regarding whom 
some undesirable or negative connotations were indi- 
cated. It must be remembered that there are evidences 
of reluctance to mention uncomplimentary things and 
therefore quotations of this type are not as numerous 
as are those meriting better ratings. Some quotations 
deserve mention as examples of what not to do or be. 


Statements quoted from public schools: 


a. None. (This was used repeatedly.) 

b. No contribution; just an average individual. 
(Does this describe the average individual ?) 

c. An individualist ; lacks flexibility ; does not easily 
adapt himself. 

d. Arrives on time, leaves on time, nothing more. 

e. Does everything asked of him; beyond that noth- 


ing. 
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f. So absorbed in her specialty that she lacks the 
perspective of larger school life. 

g. Does his work intelligently and promptly with 
the idea of holding his job but without enthusiasm or 
interest. 

h. A vigorous disciplinarian ; usually called on when 
strong arm methods are needed. 

i. None as far as I know. 

j. None, having been with us less than two years. 
(In another school is a teacher who was rated 5 but had 
less than two years of teaching experience.) 

k. Zero. 

1. Will not return next year. 


Some statements from private schools : 

a. Just his own line of work. (Rated a poor 
teacher. ) 

b. Does not enter into school life. 

c. Too much of the treadmill type. 

d. An autocratic, domineering, sarcastic personality. 


UsE OF THE GROUPS OF STATEMENTS 
AS A SCALE 


Presumably every school administrator is in- 
terested in evaluating his staff members. Likewise 
it may properly be assumed that every staff mem- 
ber and every administrator is interested in evalu- 
ating himself and his services. Results of such 
efforts will very probably be characterized by in- 
accuracies, due not only to personal attitudes and 
interests on the part of those who evaluate, but 
also to lack of instruments with which to measure 
or determine values, relatively or absolutely. Our 
present-day conception of school is not simply that 
of a building in which individual teachers are 
working with groups of pupils in classrooms 

‘dedicated to English or science or practical arts. 
Nor is each teacher supposed to be a person apart 
from other teachers and their work. School is a 
co-operative enterprise and each teacher should 
contribute to the total of experiences, only a part 
of which are confined to classrooms or to particular 
subjects. Each teacher, and other types of staff 
members as well, should contribute to the extra- 
classsroom and extra-subject matter life of the 
school. Nor is this phase of school life and experi- 
ence regarded as of minor value to the pupils. 
Many are of the opinion that it is of equal and 
even greater value than the usual classroom phase. 
It is quite important, therefore, to know what the 
various members of a school staff contribute to the 
extra-classroom phase of school life: evidently it 
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is an important measure of the quality of a school. 

Although these valuable but intangible contri- 
butions are difficult to measure, it is none the less 
imperative that careful attention and effort be di- 
rected thereto by both teachers and administrators. 
The Co-operative Study suggests that the five 
groups of statements constitute a scale, together 
with several scales already developed or being de- 
veloped, as a means of achieving such an end, even 
though it is recognized that resulting evaluations 
will be in some measure inaccurate. Such a scale 
would be one means of measuring one aspect of 
personal service, not absolutely but relatively. 
Whether used by individuals to evaluate them- 
selves or their services, or used by administrators 
to help determine relative values of staff members, 
there is abundant reason to believe that the scale 
properly used will result in a determination of ele- 
ments of relative strength or weakness and in 
marked stimulation to improvement of both in- 
dividual and school. The scale is being used as one 
means of evaluating the 200 schools surveyed by 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 





Growth Is the Key Concept 


Under the stress of classroom activity we sometimes 
forget the factors of growth which underlie child be- 
havior. We are apt to revert impulsively to rigorous 
ideas of right and wrong, of authority and obedience, 
of discipline and training, which prevent us from rec- 
ognizing the almost axiomatic truth that “the mind 
grows and behavior develops only in accordance with 
laws which are as inescapable as the laws of gravity.” 
We cannot understand children except in terms of the 
growth process.—E. W. JACOBSEN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


To be at home in all lands and ages ; to count nature 
a familiar acquaintance and art an intimate friend ; to 
gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s 
work and the criticism of your own; to carry the keys 
of the world’s library in your pocket, and feel its 
resources behind you in whatever you undertake; to 
make hosts of friends among the men of your own age 
who are to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose your- 
self in generous enthusiasms and co-operate with others 
for common ends—this is the offer of the college for 
the best four years of your life. —Wimtiam DeWrrt 
HybE in Kappa Sigma. 





Mental Hygiene in the High School 


By J. B. GEISEL 


DUCATORS may, with advantage, consider the 
task of high-school education as a three-fold 
one, having to do with knowledge, techniques, and 
adjustment: knowledge, such as the factual part 
of subjects or experiences; techniques, such as the 
ability to read, to manipulate, or even to evaluate; 
and adjustment, such as the maintenance of mental 
health and the ability to get along with others. 
These elements should be present in every subject 
and activity in the curriculum, one differing from 
another only in emphasis proper to itself. 

Schools have probably never slighted the factual 
side of education, and the fundamental importance 
of abilities has come into its own of late years. 
What remains, so far as the high school is con- 
cerned, is the need of teaching for mental health 
and adjustment. Many educators in colleges have 
seen the need of emphasizing adjustment, and as a 
result of this understanding, psychology depart- 
ments everywhere offer courses in the psychology 
of adjustment and in mental hygiene. Now it is 
high time for a greater awakening in secondary 
schools on the importance of adjustment education. 

Ideally considered, mental hygiene should per- 
vade all teaching. The best teachers in all ages 
have, of course, paid much attention to the mental 
health of their students. No matter what subject 
was their specialty, they managed somehow to help 
their students develop and maintain mental health. 
The opportunity for adjustment should not be lost 
sight of even though the emphasis of a given sub- 
ject or activity may be upon knowledge or tech- 
nique. The student’s mental health should always 
be regarded as part of the teaching objective in 
each class. The teacher should be able to see be- 
yond the knowledge and technique, he should be 
trained to understand the adjustment problems of 
the student, and his own mental health should be 
exemplary. 

But here we must make three unflattering ad- 
missions: First, that the criteria of teacher selec- 
tion has not been, at least in the past, what it 
should have been to insure among teachers, as a 
class, the ability to see beyond knowledge and 


* J. B. Geisel, Principal of Central High School, 
Alpena, Michigan, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he received the 
A.M. degree in 1935 and where he also be- 
came a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


technique to the student himself; a penetrating 
understanding of human nature was not required. 
Second, that teacher training has not been, at least 
in the past, adequate to prepare for subtle under- 
standing of student adjustment problems and for 
ways and means of correcting unadjustment. 
And, third, that the mental health and general ad- 
justment of teachers themselves in far too many 
instances is not exemplary. We are forced to admit 
that if learning by imitation is significant, a great 
many problems of adjustment among students 
have their beginning in the examples of poorly 
adjusted teachers. 

The situation in a quick summary is this: that 
the adjustment of the student is one part of all 
secondary education, and that, ideally, training for 
mental health and adjustment should pervade all 
teaching, and that at present our teaching corps is 
not adequate for the task. 

Assuming, nevertheless, that training for men- 
tal health and adjustment is important, the ques- 
tion arises, ““How can we tackle the problem?” 
The answer to this question may be found in con- 
structing a course in mental hygiene for high- 
school students and teaching it as a subject by itself. 
There will be disadvantages as well as advantages 
to this solution. Among the disadvantages are the 
following: (1) The course itself would be un- 
tried and experimental; it would take some time 
to determine just what should be taught and what 
should not be taught. (2) Adjustment itself is a 
part of other activity, and teaching it in a course 
of mental hygiene would unavoidably isolate it 
more or less from real situations. (3) The course 
might have inherent defects, such as a tendency 
toward over-suggestion, emphasis upon sex, in- 
vidious comparisons, dominance of teacher per- 
sonality, and other inherent defects. With careful 
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planning and foresight these disadvantages could 
largely be avoided. The advantages, on the other 
hand, of teaching mental hygiene as a subject are 
significant enough to recommend the venture with 
strong insistence. Among the advantages are 
these: (1) giving impetus to the movement of 
adjustment education in high school, (2) filling 
the gap of time between the present and the time 
when teachers in general will realize the impor- 
tance of training for mental health and will be able 
to contribute their part to this end from every de- 
partment of the curriculum, and (3) providing 
an excellent opportunity for criticism of the whole 
concept of mental hygiene. 

The movement of mental hygiene has received 
a helpful, though sometimes exaggerated, empha- 
sis in normal schools and colleges, and teachers 
now being graduated from these schools are more 
or less imbued with enthusiasm for the need of 
teaching boys and girls instead of subjects. Train- 
ing for happiness, self-control, co-operation, and, 
in general, training for successful living in high 
school and after high school is accepted among 
teachers recently trained as primarily important. 
Nor can it be denied that a modicum of this point 
of view is also influencing that vast number of 
teachers who show us day by day that they really 
belong to the past generation. The influence is 
not enough, however. Too many teachers observ- 
ing the difference in approach of their own teach- 
ing and that of younger teachers coming into the 
field show their reaction by moving about as if in 
a resentful quandary, unable to adjust themselves 
and take advantage of the new influence. Of 
course, all those teachers who belong to the past 
generation are not old teachers. We know the 
excellence and modernity achieved through many 
years of experience by some teachers whose even- 
tual retirement will cause a loss that cannot be sup- 
plied by any youthful substitute. We likewise 
know of the sublime imperviousness with which 
some of our younger teachers have passed through 
the richest educational advantages, and we know 
with what sterility they approach the training of 
boys and girls and adhere to the facts and the text- 
book. They also belong to the past generation. 
We cannot look to these for strength. And yet, if 
every high school offered a course in mental hy- 
giene, the influence upon all teachers would be 
much more forceful and effective. Teachers in 
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general would come to take for granted the im- 
portance of training for mental health and adjust- 
ment no matter what the subject might be, and 
after careful study of mental hygiene as a subject 
it might become feasible to divide the burden of 
social adjustment among all the teachers at an 
earlier date than would be possible if education has 
to wait until the influence comes up out of the 
training schools. The ideal is to have every teacher 
active in training for proper adjustment. At pres- 
ent, however, our teaching corps is not ready or 
able to assume the task; but if mental hygiene 
were taught as a subject, the ideal might be 
achieved more quickly because this would focus 
more attention upon the adjustive side of educa- 
tion. 

Besides giving the movement of adjustment 
education a healthy, increased impetus and filling 
the gap of time between the present and the time 
when a more ideal plan will be possible, the teach- 
ing of mental hygiene as a course in high school 
would also provide an excellent opportunity for 
criticism. False motions could be eliminated, be- 
cause they would be subject to study, false em- 
phases could be withdrawn, because they would 
be discovered, and the relation of mental hygiene 
to the rest of the curriculum could be determined 
because of intimate contact through the course 
itself. 

That there is a large enough body of related 
material to warrant teaching mental hygiene as a 
course may be suggested by a definition such as the 
following: Mental hygiene is a study of the mind 
and mental habits for the purpose of developing 
and maintaining mental health best suited to in- 
dividual comfort in life. This definition suggests 
that there should be a basic minimum of physiol- 
ogy, having to do with the structure of the nervous 
system, and of psychology, having to do with the 
structure of the mind. It further suggests the study 
of habits that help to develop and keep mental 
balance and personal analyses requiring adjust- 
ments peculiar to the individual. 

It would not be suited to the nature of this 
short article to outline such a course as suggested, 
but it might be helpful to mention a few principles 
which would have to be considered. For example, 
the first principle of mental health is that one 
should understand his own condition; he should 
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Vocational Education and Progress 


By ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


or the twentieth anniversary of the passing of 
F the Smith-Hughes Act it is altogether fitting 
that Baltimore should be host to the thirty-first 
Annual Vocational Convention. In historic Balti- 
more the romance of the South blends with the 
activity of the North. For two centuries this great 
eastern seaport has moved progressively forward 
with our national expansion. The Monumental 
City, famous as a center of learning, made beauti- 
ful by its landscapes and architecture, and made 
prosperous by its diversified industries, symbo- 
lizes the spirit of our Convention Theme, ‘Voca- 
tional Education and Progress—American Style.” 

The American Vocational Association here af- 
firms its contention that occupational education, 
as an integral part of the educational services in 
America, is a primary right and privilege of every 
citizen, and that it is essential in the maintenance 
of economic security for the individual and eco- 
nomic stability for the nation. It believes further 
that the most significant current trend in American 
education is the growing conviction that the public 
school must extend its services to include guidance, 
training for vocational competence, occupational 
placement and the adjustment, training and re- 
training of adults in accordance with their needs 
in earning a livelihood. 

With the complexity of modern economic life, 
the adjustment of the individual to the problems 
involved in earning enough income to permit at 
least a minimum standard of living, is an essential 
service in public education. The minimum factors 
of adjustment to be interpreted in terms of educa- 
tional service are the selection, training, placement, 
and advancement of every individual in that work 
which he is best fitted by temperament and capacity 
to perform. Occupational life includes activities 
and duties ranging from the simplest to the most 
complex. Individuals differ in their potential vo- 
cational abilities. It is the function of occupational 
education to develop each individual to his highest 
vocational potentiality, always with reference to 
his employability at the level for which he has 


* Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the Agricultural 
Education Bureau, State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y., is a graduate (1911) of Cornell 
University and received the D.Sc. degree 
(1930) at Alfred University. He became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa at Cornell 
University. 


been trained, with continuing opportunities for 
promotion and readjustments as occupational 
changes require. 

In recognizing adjustment factors, each com- 
munity should maintain the following: (a) ade- 
quate counseling and guidance service for youth 
and adults; (b) adequate personnel, equipment 
and facilities to maintain vocational curriculums 
and courses for youth and adults designed to pre- 
pare them for employment in specific occupations; 
(c) provision for placement in wage-earning em- 
ployment through the established public and pri- 
vate agencies; (d) co-ordination of the services of 
agencies, competent to assist the individual in ad- 
justing himself to employment opportunities and 
an organized means for developing the school serv- 
ices as a focusing and radiating point for bringing 
all educational services of the community to bear 
on the adjustment of the individual. 

The theme of every great educational reform 
and reformer is a plea for a return of education 
from the artificialities and sterilities of formalized 
schooling to training through the realities of life 
as it must and ought to be lived. In every com- 
munity, in its houses, farms, stores, offices, and 
factories are to be found ready at hand the occu- 
pational life problems that make real life voca- 
tional curricula, the legion of specialized vocational 
teaching talent needed to train youth and adults 
to solve them, and a wealth of teaching equipment 
and materials that no school can afford to buy, 
maintain and replace in the rapid obsolescence of 
modern life. In this respect, therefore, public vo- 
cational education is the function by which these 
potentially great faculties and rich laboratories of 
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the community must be co-ordinated with the vo- 
cational guidance and training needs of its citizens. 

We believe in the public support of education, 
shared proportionately by the community, by the 
State, and by the Federal Government, in accord- 
ance with a basic policy which recognizes (a) the 
equalization of the burden of support; (b) the 
maintenance of a minimum program of instruc- 
tion; (c) the provision of adequate professional 
leadership and supervision, and (d) the provision 
of special subsidy for highly specialized types of 
instruction for neglected groups. 

Occupational adjustment is one of the central 
problems of adult life; therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that the program of public education 
include the facilities and personnel, to assist the 
adult individual adjust himself to changing eco- 
nomic, social and technological conditions. This 
type of education requires techniques and pro- 
cedures of counseling, training, placement and 
advancement which should center always in the 
needs, desires and aptitudes of the adult. For the 
individual this is an evolving process from school- 
leaving to the end of the earning period. It may 
include education for advancement, rehabilitation, 
retraining or replacement and should be supple- 
mented by avocational education, and instruction 
for leisure time and for social-civic responsibilities. 

Equality of opportunity is essential for each citi- 
zen in obtaining gainful employment and economic 
security. Thorough occupational education is the 
surest guarantee of the well-being of the worker 
in his search for equality of opportunity and the 
soundest assurance for the nation in its search for 
social stability. Such education is not a guarantee 
against unemployment or poverty. However, 
when dependency comes through no fault of the 
individual, adequate guidance, vocational training 
and placement are of first importance in helping 
him to make the necessary adjustments. The 
means for regaining self-respect and self-support 
embody a basic step in helping each worker carry 
his own economic load and to share in protecting 
his old age against want. 

National health, prosperity and well-being de- 
pend largely upon the findings of research and 
their use in bringing the greatest good to the great- 
est number. We have come to the end of free 


expansion by migration, and of free exploitation 
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of the resources of nature. Further increase in pop- 
ulation, physical comfort, cultural opportunity and 
purchasing power will depend upon the wise use 
of material and human resources that we now have, 
through scientific research. Such study is a pro- 
ductive investment, proven by experience to yield 
substantial return. New methods, new products, 
new markets and new jobs are made possible by 
research and are the means by which man’s work 
is made more productive. 

Securing and accurately interpreting the evi- 
dence with reference to the needs and services of 
vocational education will yield a high rate of re- 
turn in equipping youth and adults to carry their 
economic loads. The same native intelligence, 
enterprise and courage to pioneer that made this 
the most prosperous of nations will function today 
if the light of scientific research is shed on the 
problem of providing an adequate load for the in- 
dividual to carry and of preparing him to carry 
it. 

Occupational education in a democracy should 
be in agreement with the basic social values, aspira- 
tions and ideals which reflect the American way of 
life. This education, as a part of the public-school 
system, should be regarded as a primary agency of 
society to develop in the individual the compe- 
tence, the creativeness, the initiative, the technical 
understanding, the vision and the social ideals 
which will enable him to become a faithful citizen, 
a worthy home member, a competent workman, 
and a strong character. 

We believe that the American style of progress 
embodies a steady advance in the efficiency of oc- 
cupational education, to equip our citizens to carry 
their own economic loads. Millions of our people 
want and need millions of things and hundreds of 
services. Their desires provide a vast reservoir of 
opportunity, to be achieved by making more things 
and more services available to more people at prices 
they can pay. Farms and factories, raw materials, 
equipment and machinery and honest enterprise 
and human vision are here in abundance. Then 
comes MAN-POWER endowed with skill, tech- 
nical knowledge, imagination and the urge to win. 
To equip that man-power with such resources is 
the greatest challenge of our time. Who serves 
that end serves America best. 
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Effect of NYA Employment Upon 


College Grades 


By GLADFELTER AND HOFFER 


ECAUSE of the large number of students at 
B Temple University who are employed part 
time, some concern has been voiced by advisers and 
counselors about the influence that excessive em- 
ployment might have upon scholastic achievement. 
In this study is reported the effect of NYA em- 
ployment upon the grades of a group of selected 
students. 

Each of the groups, the experimental and the 
control, was made up of eighty-two students. 
Those in the experimental group were assigned to 
NYA positions in and around the University. 
Their appointments permitted them to work a 
maximum of fifty hours per month. The work 
generally consisted of clerical and office duties. 
Some were engaged in research while others did 
physical labor. Whether or not a student worked 
the fifty hours allowed was optional, and the in- 
formation compiled does not indicate the extent to 
which this option was elected. Neither was any 
information compiled concerning the number of 
students in the control group who were working 
independently of NYA assignments. 

The distribution of the students included in the 
study among the colleges is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS ACCORDING TO COLLEGES 














Group Liberal Arts Teachers Commerce Total 

Experimental 

Freshman 3 5 2 10 
Sophomore 9 11 16 36 
Junior 4 7 9 20 
Senior 4 6 6 16 
Total 20 29 DF 82 
Control Group 

Freshman 3 5 1 9 
Sophomore 10 11 18 39 
Junior 4 7 9 20 
Senior 3 6 5 14 
Total 20 29 33 82 





* Millard E. Gladfelter, Registrar, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Editor, Jour. of Amer. Assoc. of 
Collegiate Registrars, is a graduate (1925) 
of Gettysburg College and received the A.M. 
degree (1930) at the University of Wisconsin 
where he also became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

I. S. Hoffer, Assistant Professor of Sta- 
tistics, School of Commerce, Temple Univer- 
sity, is a graduate (1917) of Harvard Univer- 
sity, received the A.M. degree (1922) from 
Columbia University, and was granted the 
M.B.A. degree (1927) by the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa at Harvard University. 


In the selection of the control and experimental 
groups employed in the study, consideration was 
given to two basic factors, first, the raw score on 
the American Council Psychological Test, and 
secondly, the curriculum in which the student was 
enrolled in college. Because of the difference 
in the demands made upon the student, it was con- 
sidered essential to consider the course in which 
the student was enrolled in pairing the groups. 
The aptitude score, then, was considered the basic 
measure of the ability of the student and the cur- 
riculum in which he was enrolled of second im- 
portance, because it influenced the amount of time 
available for work. 

An effort was made to eliminate the factors of 
age and student load. Since maturity, when apti- 
tude is constant, might be assumed to affect the 
seriousness with which a student attacks a task or 
organizes his program, the groups were balanced 
astoage. To eliminate the factor of time available 
for employment, the number of class hours carried 
by each student was considered. This considera- 
tion seems equally as important as the curriculum 
in which the student is enrolled. Accordingly, 
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only students who were carrying a normal class 
load were considered in the study. 
TABLE II. MEDIANS FOR AGES AND SEMESTER 


HOURS CARRIED IN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 











Course Load in 

Group Age in Years Semester Hours 
Experimental 18.08 33.4 
Control 18.05 32.8 





It is interesting, therefore, to note that the 
median ages for the experimental and control 
groups are almost identical. This suggests that 
maturity was not a factor which influenced the 
grades for either group one way or another. The 
experimental group, in spite of the demands made 
upon leisure time by employment, carried an aver- 
age class load of 0.6 semester hours more than the 
control group. Though this difference is too small 
to be significant, the fact that it favors the work- 
ing group increases the respect for the academic 
average which that group attained. 

The mean aptitude score for the experimental 
group was 165.4 and for the control group, 166.2. 
Since aptitude scores are one of the controlling 
factors, it should be stated that the difference be- 
tween these means (0.8) is not significant (P. E. 
of the difference = + 4.7). 

It is therefore safe to assume that the groups 
were properly balanced on the basis of the control 
factors. 


TABLE III. STATISTICAL DATA RELATING TO 
APTITUDE SCORES AND CLASS AVERAGES 








Standard Quartile 








Mean Median Deviation Deviation 
Aptitude Scores 
Experimental 165.4 164.0 45.0 30.7 
Control 166.2 165.0 45.0 32.2 
Class Grades 
Experimental 2.20 2.16 0.76 0.69 
Control 1.99 2.00 0.71 0.55 





The scholastic standing was determined by 
weighting each semester hour and by dividing the 
sum of the weighted grades by the total number of 
hours carried. A perfect score is 4.00. All the 
courses carried during the academic year 1936-37 
were included in the average. 

Upon examination, it is seen that the mean 
average for the experimental group is 2.20 and for 
the control group, 1.99. This difference might be 
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considered to favor the experimental group. 
Though there is a difference of 0.21 between the 
means, this difference is not significant, because 
when divided by its probable error (P.E. diff. 
+ 0.077), the result is too low to indicate a reliable 
difference. 

In summary, then, it can be said that when com- 
pared on the basis of aptitude scores and college 
curricula, students who are not employed do not 
attain higher scholastic averages than do students 
who are employed, and that the median age for 
students who are employed is approximately the 
same as the median age for the unemployed group. 


Look Both Ways 


During recent years we as teachers have heard a 
great deal about the needs of the “individual” child, 
the “whole” child, the “growing” child, the child as 
influenced by his “total environment,” and the child 
in a “changing world.” Just as these terms make us 
aware of our responsibility to the child, so should we 
be made responsible by similar terms looking in the 
direction of our school and community understanding. 
We must not stop with our responsibility to the in- 
dividual school. We must consider the whole school 
system, a growing school system, one that is related to 
the total environment in a changing world. 

New methods, new requirements, new attitudes on 
the part of the public are constantly pressing for our 
consideration. We in the teaching profession are ex- 
pected to possess leadership, but in the final analysis 
our tasks are defined by the will of the people who 
support the schools through their approval of the 
tax rate, the school budget, and the educational pro- 
gram. The people of the community put their inter- 
pretation upon our ability as teachers by the way we 
meet the needs of their children and by the way we fit 
into the community. An understanding and a sym- 
pathetic public is necessary to continued support of its 
schools. Therefore, I emphasize this dual responsi- 
bility of the teacher: in one direction we look toward 
the child; in the other direction we look toward the 
school as a vital, growing, changing institution that 
fits for life by fitting into life. 

Vircit E. Dickson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California. 








Members of Phi Delta Kappa may have a year’s 
subscription to Education Abstracts at the special 
rate of $3.00 per year. Send the subscription to 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

















The following article was submitted for review by Roscoe 
Wright, Associate Director of the Information Service, Works 
Progress Administration. Because of its particular interest to 
educators and especially to many of our members who may 
have contributed directly or indirectly in the advancement of 
the work being done, the statement is given in full.—Eprror. 


One million adult persons will have completed the 
literacy course of the Education Division of the Works 
Progress Administration come the summer of 1938, 
according to latest data announced by Dr. Lewis R. 
Alderman, director of the WPA Education Program at 
Washington. 

For more than two years now, the WPA Education 
Program has been under way. Prior to July, 1935, the 
work was carried on by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

“The need for literacy classes is concentrated in two 
types of areas,” says Dr. Alderman. ‘The first is repre- 
sented by those rural regions which have few school 
facilities and a large percentage of Negroes, Indians, 
or Mexicans. The second is represented by New York 
City, the traditional port of entry for immigrants, and 
other urban centers with large European immigrant 
populations. In these centers the function of the lit- 
eracy classes is not merely to teach reading and writing, 
but also to teach illiterate newcomers to speak and 
write English. Grown people are often reluctant to 
confess their ignorance by coming into classes. But 
they join when their friends and neighbors do, and 
they soon lose their self-consciousness as they cease to 
feel isolated from community life.” 

Federal funds and unemployed teachers set to work 
in the literacy program of the Education Division of 
the WPA have been the means of the first concentrated 
national effort to educate the four and a quarter million 
illiterates revealed by the 1930 census. Previous inter- 
state education programs—such as that of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation, which initiated southern school 
building programs, and the Jeans Fund, which co-ordi- 
nated various efforts in the field of Negro education— 
concentrated upon the education of children. Some of 
the states have used small parts of their educational 
budgets to provide lessons for adults, and Americaniza- 
tion and patriotic societies have done work in particular 
localities. 

But in recent years, although illiteracy among chil- 
dren has tended sharply to diminish, it has continued to 
be appallingly large among adults. In New York City, 
where good schooling facilities have been provided for 
all children, 94 per cent of the Negro illiterates in 1930 
were over 21 years old. In many of the nation’s com- 





Door to Knowledge Opens to a Million 


munities nothing was being done to liquidate adult il- 
literacy until the start of the Federal program. 

“The results of this program already are striking,” 
Dr. Alderman points out. “The Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, for instance, has recently an- 
nounced that, with the help of the WPA, it expects to 
end illiteracy within that State, where illiteracy has 
ranged above the average for the nation. 

“As a test of methods to be used, three parishes in 
that State, Lafayette Parish, Terrebonne Parish, and 
Tensas Parish, have been chosen. Lafayette Parish was 
selected because it has a large percentage of white and 
Negro illiterates who live within a small and relatively 
congested area. Terrebonne was chosen because it also 
has a relatively large percentage of illiterates scattered 
over a much greater area, many living along the bayous 
and in almost inaccessible sections. Tensas was decided 
upon because it has practically no white illiterates but 
a large number of Negroes unable to read and write. 

“Within these parishes determined efforts are being 
made to abolish illiteracy completely among both 
whites and Negroes. Classes are held in rural schools, 
churches, private homes, and vacant store buildings. 
In one bayou in Terrebonne Parish a class is beine con- 
ducted in a houseboat. Unemployed teachers on WPA 
pay rolls do most of the teaching, but they are being 
helped by other schoolteachers as volunteers. This ex- 
periment is expected to show how much money will be 
needed to carry on a similar campaign throughout the 
entire State. The Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the State Federation of Parents and Teachers are ac- 
tively furthering this program and have made its com- 
pletion within three years their definite goal.” 

A similar drive against illiteracy, waged with the 

help of the Education Division of the WPA, has been 
announced by Georgia. The governor of Georgia re- 
cently expressed the hope that his state would ‘head 
the lists of states in literacy when the next census is 
taken, instead of ranking in the twentieth place as 
now. 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, Colorado and 
New Mexico all have announced campaigns to stamp 
out illiteracy, with the aid of the WPA, before the next 
decennial census. 

New York City, with its 264,000 adult illiterates, 
presents a special problem, according to Dr. Alderman. 
Different language groups tend to live in different city 
areas, the Italians in “Little Italy,” the Jews on the ex- 
treme East Side, and the Greeks in another definite sec- 
tion of the city. These communities within New York 
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resemble the old-world communities from which their 
inhabitants have come, with languages, customs, and 
living habits unchanged. They seem hardly aware that 
they are in a new land; the size of the metropolis over- 
whelms them, and leaving their section of the city 
means going into some strange and foreign place. The 
continuation of old-country speech and old-country 
traditions hampers assimilation, and the problem of il- 
literacy has been hardest to solve in the communities 
which seem almost entirely transplanted from Europe 
to America. 

Dr. Alderman explains that the aid of employers of 
foreign labor often needs to be enlisted in the Amer- 
icanization program. Racial leaders must be won over 
and their co-operation secured. Many of the prospec- 
tive students come from lands where the word ‘“‘gov- 
ernment” means the word “police.” To allay their fear 
of officialdom, the teachers often have to be of the same 
race as the pupils. Sometimes the adult illiterate can- 
not be persuaded to come to an outside school, and 
classes have to be held in homes, the pupils meeting 
with the WPA teacher within a friendly circle. 

The radio has been used to co-ordinate and supple- 
ment the work of the individual teachers. In New 
York City, the Elementary School of the Air, a WPA 
Adult Education program sponsored by the New York 
Board of Education, has had a registration of over 
3,000 active students. The programs are broadcast in 
Italian and English, Yiddish and English, and German 
and English. 

“An average of 1,400 letters have been received by 
the station monthly from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and even Georgia and Flor- 
ida,” says the WPA education head. “In radio, it is 
generally assumed that every letter represents 500 lis- 
teners ; the proportion in this special field may not be 
so large, but any estimate of the total radio audience of 
the literacy and Americanization project would form a 
very large figure. 

“The language teacher at the microphone broadcasts 
by turns in English and in another language the simple 
sentences which deal with the daily affairs of life, until 
the English expressions have become familiar to the lis- 
tening audience. 

“A primer for the use of adults has been compiled to 
assist in this work. It is called ‘My First Book’ and con- 
tains 57 lessons, illustrated by simple drawings. It 
deals pictorially, for example, with ‘Stop and Go’ traf- 
fic signals, and with ‘This Way Out’ and ‘Keep Off the 
Grass’ signs. Men and women are shown crowding 
into a factory entrance under the sign, “This Way In.’ ” 

About five thousand WPA teachers have been em- 
ployed in literacy and Americanization work. All were 
taken off the relief rolls. They are at work in every 
state in the Union. Their pupils are found in the cran- 
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berry bogs of western Washington, the alley dwellings 
of the National Capital, in the cotton fields of Georgia. 
They work in villages and slums. They give classes in 
prisons. In the State Penitentiary at Angola, Louisiana, 
and in the State Prison at Trenton, New Jersey, almost 
all the illiterates are enrolled in WPA literacy classes. 
One teacher in Louisiana has to cross a bayou in a flat- 
boat to hold a class in a kitchen with light furnished by 
a gasoline lantern. 

“As a result of such efforts,’ concludes Dr. Alder- 
man, “‘it is hoped that the illiteracy percentage of the 
United States will soon be reduced from 4.3 per cent, 
where it stood in the 1930 census, and be comparable 
with that of Denmark, which is 0.1 per cent, or of 
Switzerland, which is 0.39 per cent.” 





Mental Hygiene 
(Continued from page 187) 


have insight. Another is, that one should be in- 
terested in other people. Still another is, that one 
should be intensely curious about fear. Many more 
general principles could be listed. Here are a few 
principles of a more specific denotation: When 
one is criticized and he reacts with anger, there is 
some truth to the criticism. When one has been 
successful, he should invest the resulting increased 
energy in more work; he should not dissipate it. 
A rhythm of work and rest periods is more ef- 
ficient than long periods of either work or rest. 
A high-school course in mental hygiene would also 
deal with such habits as happiness, self-control, 
co-operation, perseverance, etc. It is very impor- 
tant for boys and girls in the secondary school to 
learn to keep on trying, to learn to study, to learn 
to acquire an even temper, to learn to work with 
other students, and to learn to control themselves. 
The consideration of all these things would vary 
from one student to another, because the prob- 
lems in each case are peculiar. Consequently, there 
would be some need of personal conferences with 
the teacher. 

The suggestion set forth in these paragraphs is 
by no means entirely new. There has been a stead- 
ily growing interest for the teaching of mental hy- 
giene at an age preceding maturity. This interest 
not only has been evidenced by individual opinions 
but also by many instances of similar or related 
courses in high-school curricula. At present a small 
amount of mental hygiene is being taught in va- 
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rious high schools under the guise of psychology, 
sociology, and other titles. Some principles of 
mental health are closely related to principles of 
physical health, and these are studied in connec- 
tion with physical education, hygiene and health 
courses. There are also one or two places, as is 
the case in Michigan, where mental hygiene is be- 
ing taught as mental hygiene. The results in these 
cases are gratifying. Actual tests administered be- 
fore and after the course strongly indicate this, and 
the opinions of the students themselves show that 
principles of mental hygiene interest them deeply. 

Now, briefly to restate the argument. Although 
mental hygiene, or the adjustment of boys and girls 
to themselves and to the environment, should per- 
vade all teaching, our present teaching personnel 
is hardly able to put this philosophy into practice. 
It is, therefore, suggested that mental hygiene be 
taught as a course in the curriculum, for, granting 
possible disadvantages, such a course would stimu- 
late the movement of adjustment education in high 
school. It would fill the gap of time between the 
present and the future when teachers in general 
will realize the importance of training for mental 
health and when they will be able to contribute 
their part to this end from every department of 
the curriculum. Furthermore, it would provide an 
excellent opportunity for criticism of the whole 
concept of mental hygiene in the high school. The 
definition, ‘‘a study of the mind and mental habits 
for the purpose of developing and maintaining 
mental health best suited to individual comfort in 
life,” suggests the nature of the subject matter for 
such a course. There is little doubt that a large 
enough body of related material could be or- 
ganized for high-school students’ consideration. 
The idea of mental hygiene as a course is not en- 
tirely new, because it is already being taught in 
certain high schools. The students themselves are 
seriously interested. They are ready for the sub- 
ject, and what we now need to do is to organize the 
material and to present it to them. 





Members of Phi Delta Kappa may have a per- 
sonal subscription for one year to Education Ab- 
stracts at the rate of $3.00 (in the United States). 
Send your subscription to 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 
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Indian Educational Exhibit 


Advancement of the American Indian during the 
past century is re-enacted for the public through ex- 
hibits of the Indian Office in the museum of the De- 
partment of the Interior in Washington. The displays 
form a feature in the Exposition of Conservation, and 
the Indian section depicts the progress of the “first 
Americans” in their efforts to adapt themselves to the 
ways of modern white civilization. 

The starting point of the exhibit, from the stand- 
point of the visit, is a large map showing the scope and 
extent of the numerous reservations administered by 
the Indian Office. These include the ten tribes in New 
York state, the Cherokee in western North Carolina, 
the Seminole in Florida, the Choctaw in Mississippi, 
and other groups throughout the west and the south- 
west. 

A representation of early trading post days is af- 
forded in a diorama showing Indians bargaining with 
fur traders at Fort Union on the upper Missouri River 
in 1835. 

The versatility of Indian basket weavers is revealed 
in one section of the display, where a yard-high burden 
basket, closely woven with bird design decorations, 
from the Pima reservation in Arizona, is flanked by 
one-inch replicas of the same specimen, woven on the 
Papago reservation. 

Artists’ sketches and placards carry the drama of 
Indian life through the treaty period, which ended in 
1871, the reservation era, 1871-1887, and the allot- 
ment cycle, 1887 to 1934. 

The original Indian citizenship law, approved by 
President Calvin Coolidge on June 2, 1924, is included 
among the historical documents in this section of the 
exhibit, which also includes the tribal constitution of 
the Sioux Indians of South Dakota, the first of the 
citizenship papers to be adopted, and the constitution 
of the confederated Salish and Kootenai tribes of the 
Flathead reservation. 

Improvement of living conditions among the In- 
dians is shown by illustrations of homes, ranging from 
wigwams to modern houses. A collection of dolls pre- 
sents the types of wearing apparel worn. Models of 
Marie Martinez, the famous pottery maker of San 
Ildefonso Pueblo in New Mexico, and a native silver- 
smith, depict the activities of the tribes in handcraft 
work. 

Examples of beadwork, Navaho blanket ware, silver 
jewelry, and native pottery also are included in the 
displays. Another striking portion of the exhibit por- 
trays a typical Navaho family scene in Arizona.—The 
Indian Leader. 











Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Witt W. ALEXANDER, farm security administrator, 
and a member of the American Youth Commission, 
will be chairman of a special committee chosen by the 
Commission to determine “what effect the minority 
racial status of Negro youth has upon their personality 
development.” Rospert L. SUTHERLAND of Bucknell 
University will coordinate different divisions of the 
study. 


E. J. ANDERSON, president of Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore., was offered a salary increase, but re- 
jected it on the ground that salary increases should af- 
fect the faculty equally with himself. 


G. O. BANTING, for many years superintendent of 
schools at Waukesha, Wis., retired from school work 
on February 1. He was succeeded in the superintend- 
ency by PHILLIP FALK, acting superintendent at Madi- 
son, Wis. 


ROOSEVELT BASLER, formerly a high-school teacher, 
has been made full-time director of a permanent de- 
partment of curriculum improvement in the Tacoma, 
Wash., public schools. The purpose of the department 
is to make a long-range program possible. The work 
will cover a better selection of teaching materials, bet- 
ter textbook consideration, better teaching method, and 
other phases of curriculum research. 


EUGENE W. BOHANNON and MANFRED W. Dep- 
UTY, pioneer presidents of teachers’ colleges in Minne- 
sota, both retired from active duty on January 1. Doc- 
tor Bohannon had been president of the Duluth State 
Teachers College since its establishment in 1902; Mr. 
Deputy was president of the Bemidji State Teachers 
College since its opening in June, 1919. 


LESLIE A. BUTLER of Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege believes that ‘‘high-school teachers have failed to 
capitalize on the habits of work in students fresh from 
the elementary grades.” Instead of formal lectures and 
discussions, he advocates a turn to smaller classes with 
the laboratory-library research type of school-room pro- 
cedure. 


CaRROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the current semester to serve the Federal 
Forum Project until June 12. He will conduct discus- 
sion on international affairs and policies of the several 
states in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Virginia. 


* Copy for this section of the Phi Delta Kappan was 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf and Armin A. Manske, 
graduate students in the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago. 


S. A. Courtis, Cavin O. Davis, and CLIFFORD 
Woopy of the School of Education, University of 
Michigan are on leave this semester. Doctor Courtis is 
traveling in Europe, Doctor Davis will spend the se- 
mester in Mexico and on an extended Caribbean cruise, 
and Doctor Woody will travel in the Southwest and in 
Mexico. 


VAUGHN R. DELONG goes to the superintendency 
of the Oil City, Pa., schools from a similar position at 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


WittiaM E. Dopp, formerly ambassador to Ger- 
many and former chairman of the history department 
at the University of Chicago, will join the faculty of 
the American University Graduate School in Washing- 
ton. 


LETHER E. FRAZAR has succeeded Epwin L. Ste- 
PHENS as president of Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute. 


Douc as GOLD, superintendent of the Butte, Mont., 
public schools, and W. J. SHIRLEY, superintendent of 
the Havre, Mont., system, have resigned, effective at 
the end of the current school year. 


ALONZO G. GRACE, who was director of the Or- 
ganization and School Revenue studies in the two-year 
survey of the schools of the State of New York, on 
February 3 entered upon his duties as director-consult- 
ant of the educational survey of the State of Washing- 
ton. The Washington survey is being conducted by the 
Washington State Planning Council at the request of 
the governor. Already preliminary hearings have been 
held in various parts of the state. 


FreD Harris, member of the University of Kansas 
Board of Regents, believes that “there are more ama- 
teur coaches in the field of education than in almost 
any other.” He believes that much of the criticism of 
educational institutions comes from parents who have 
lost contact with the schools. 


Haro p C. JaquitH, formerly president of Illinois 
College, became provost of Trinity College, Connecti- 
cut, on March 1. 


ORLEAN KENNEDY of Birmingham, Ala., who has 
taught more years in the Birmingham schools than any 
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other instructor, was honored by a pageant recently 
held at Industrial High School, Birmingham, to com- 
memorate his 50 years of service to the negro schools 
of that city. 


R. W. KRAUSHAAR, principal of the Cheyenne In- 
dian Agency, has been named a professor of educa- 
tion at Augustana College (S. D.), succeeding W. P. 
HIERONYMUS, who resigned to become director of 
parish education of the American Lutheran church. 


Harry L. KRriNER, dean of instruction of the State 
Teachers College, California, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant director of teacher education and certification 
in the Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


RuDOLPH D. LINDQUIST, professor of education and 
director of the university schools at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has resigned, effective July 1, to become director 
of the Cranbrook School at Bloomfield Hill, Mich. 
Doctor Lindquist is a former national president of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


FREDERICK MANDER, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers; PERCIVAL SHARP, secre- 
tary of the Association of Education Committees; 
and MauricE Hoimes, Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education, all Canadian school officials, have 
been knighted for their work in education by King 
George VI. 


HAROLD C. MAson, president of Huntington Col- 
lege (Ind.) has resigned, effective June 15, to become 
dean of Greenville College (Ill.) and chairman of the 
divisions of philosophy, education, psychology and re- 
ligion. 

Wittiam H. McMaster, president of Mount 
Union College for the past 30 years, and now on leave 
of absence, will retire from the position at the end of 
the current year. 


WatTerR S. McNutt, professor of education and 
philosophy at Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark., has 
announced his candidacy for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in the Democratic Primary. 


J. C. MILLER, formerly dean of the Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, on February 1 assumed 
the duties of the presidency of Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. He succeeds EUGENE S. Briccs, who has 
become president of Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 


WittiaM A. NEILSON, since 1917 president of 
Smith College, has announced his intention to retire in 
the summer of 1939. 


GEORGE J. OLIVER, division superintendent of Hen- 
rico County, Virginia, has been appointed state super- 


visor of secondary education in Virginia. He succeeds 
J. L. BLam Buck, who, in turn takes the place of 
D. W. PErTers as state director of instruction in the 
Virginia state department of education. 


A. J. Pauus, formerly head of the Education De- 
partment at St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., as- 
sumed the duties of associate professor of agricultural 
education at the University of Tennessee on January 1. 


GeEoRGE H. Reavis, director of instruction in the 
Ohio state department of education, has been ap- 
pointed director of curriculum in the Cincinnati 
schools, a position that has been recently created. 


GeorRGE A. PERSELL, for 35 years a member of the 
school staff of Jamestown, N. Y., and now superin- 
tendent, has resigned, effective at the end of the cur- 
rent year. 


E. E. Skacos, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at Wayne University, urges that public schools 
should teach psychology. He does not advocate the 
“metaphysical ‘mental science’ of years ago” or the 
“modern university psychological courses in which ab- 
stract and uninteresting technical laboratory data are 
presented, encumbered with a mighty weight of 
theory.”” Instead, he would pitch the course at the level 
of the pupils’ maturity and experience, with texts writ- 
ten by reputable psychologists, and stressing the prin- 
ciples of human relations and motivation, efficient 
methods of learning, and the facts of sensing, observ- 
ing, learning, feeling, and doing. 


S. L. Smirn, for 17 years director of the southern 
office of the Rosenwald Fund, has been appointed pro- 
vost in charge of public relations of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


VIVIAN T. SMITH, dean of Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has been elected to the presidency of Upper Iowa 
University, and will enter upon his new duties on Au- 
gust 1. Doctor Smith is credited with instituting nu- 
merous progressive changes during his deanship. 


J. ALLISON STEVENSON, formerly administrative as- 
sistant at Boys High School, Brooklyn, and Acting As- 
sistant Superintendent in the New York City High 
School Division during the fall term of 1936-37, has 
been in charge of the new Andrew Jackson High 
School in St. Albans, Queens, New York City, since 
May, 1937. 


DONALD G. TEWKSBURY, recent dean of Bard Col- 
lege of Columbia University, will assume administra- 
tive responsibility for New College, beginning on 
June 1. THOMAS ALEXANDER, chairman of New Col- 
lege, will continue his association with the college as a 
member of its advisory committee. 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Meetings and Conferences 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. The associ- 
ation’s national conference was held in New York City, 
February 23-26, with programs planned about the 
theme, “Progressive Education—Twenty Years.” A 
large number of special programs were heard, includ- 
ing the following: ‘‘Parent-School Co-operation in 
Developing and Understanding of Human Relations,” 
“Modern Concepts of Child Development,” ‘The So- 
cial Frontiers of America,” “America and the Next 
Decade,” and “An Appraisal—Progressive Education 
after Twenty Years.” A series of consultation confer- 
ences were held during the sessions of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 24. Among the speakers and leaders were: Ralph 
Hetzell, Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Harold Rugg, Alice V. Keliher, William H. Kilpat- 
rick, Helen Hefferman, Ralph W. Tyler, David Cush- 
man Coyle, Harry Overstreet, William E. Dodd, Rob- 
ert and Helen Lynd, S. A. Courtis, H. G. Hullfish, 
Chauncey Boucher, Jerome Davis, and others. 


A SociAL SCIENCE CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
board of management of Willard Straight Hall, Cor- 
nell University’s Student Union, will be held at Cor- 
nell, April 29-30. Dartmouth and the University of 
Pennsylvania will cooperate in the event. The faculty 
committees, headed by the presidents of the three insti- 
tutions, and the student committees, have chosen “‘Mak- 
ing Democracy Work,” as the theme for discussion. 
Separate round tables have been planned for “Local 
Government,” “Censorship and Propaganda,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Organization in a Democratic Society,” “‘Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy,” “The Labor Contract in a Dem- 
ocratic Society.” 

It is expected that six students from each university 
will participate in each round-table discussion. Promi- 
nent speakers will be invited to address both the ple- 
nary sessions and the round table. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. The 
forty-fifth convention of the association will be held 
in Cincinnati, April 19-23, when the theme, “Current 
Opportunities and Difficulties in Childhood Educa- 
tion,” will be the center of discussion. One of the prin- 
cipal speakers will be William H. Kilpatrick. Ruth 
Streitz of the University of Cincinnati will direct the 
study classes and conduct a final symposium on “The 
Next Step in Childhood Education.” The conven- 
tion is essentially a study conference, and beginning 
teachers and students are particularly invited. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA CONFERENCES. A so- 
cial-studies conference will be sponsored by the uni- 
versity, March 18-19, on the general theme, “How to 
Utilize the Community in Teaching the Social Studies.” 
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An Institute on Safety Education will be conducted at 
the university’s center for continuation study on April 
11-13, when recreation safety, home safety, and traffic 
safety will be studied. 


INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold 
its fortieth annual convention in Spokane, Wash., 
April 6-8, with the discussion directed toward the 
theme, “Life and School Curriculum.” A long list of 
prominent speakers, including Grayson N. Kefauver 
and Paul R. Hanna of Stanford, T. V. Smith of the 
University of Chicago, George S. Counts of Columbia 
University, will appear on the several programs. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE FINE ARTs, sponsored by 
Colorado College and the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, will be held at the Center, April 29-30. Ex- 
hibitions, classroom and studio demonstrations, and 
conferences in the dance, drama, drawing, music, and 
painting will occupy the programs and a state exhibi- 
tion of children’s art will be among the features. Au- 
thorities prominent in the field will be among the 
speakers. Schools, colleges, and universities of the 
Rocky Mountain region are especially invited to send 
representatives. 


SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION will 
meet, in Oklahoma City, April 15-16. Among the 
speakers will be Charles S. Hyneman, who will address 
the group on “Legislators vs. Administrators as Law- 
makers”; Willmore Kendall, and Alden L. Powell. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE DEANS 
AND REGISTRARS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS will convene in 
Little Rock, Ark., March 30-April 1, with Philander 
Smith College as the host school. ‘Professional Prob- 
lems of the Dean and of the Registrar” will be the 
theme of the meeting. Trends in admission, evaluation 
of credits, personality development of students, extra- 
class relations of teachers and students, and trends in 
higher education among Negroes will be among the 
topics discussed. Delegates are expected from 65 col- 
leges and universities. 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE CONFERENCE. An 
international conference on the teaching of Latin- 
American literature will be held in Mexico City, Au- 
gust 15-22. The conference will concern itself with 
classroom problems, exchange of teachers and lec- 
turers in the field, the founding of specialized libraries, 
co-operative publication of reference books, and the 
question of making Brazilian literature accessible to 
Spanish-speaking Americans through encouragement 
of the study of the Portuguese language. Teachers of 
Spanish or of Latin-American literature in colleges and 
universities of the United States, and authors of texts, 
are eligible for active membership in the congress. 
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Further information may be obtained from Prof. Fran- 
cisco Monterde, National University of Mexico. 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE ON RADIO IN EDUCA- 
TION was held at the University of Washington, Feb- 
ruary 4-5, for teachers and administrators interested in 
the field. The themes of the sessions were: “The Place 
of Radio in Education,” “Planning Programs,” and 
“Technical and Practical Problems.”” Three panel dis- 
cussions were held on topics consistent with the intent 
of the conference. The conference was conducted by 
the College of Education of the University of Washing- 
ton, with the cooperation of Edward H. Lauer, general 
director for radio at the University of Washington. 
Francis F. Powers, educational director for the Univer- 
sity of Washington Campus Radio Studios, arranged 
the program. 

The tenth annual CURRICULUM CONFERENCE spon- 
sored by Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was held February 12, with two general sessions 
and 11 sections devoted to the discussion of specific 
problems. In addition, four sectional meetings of ad- 
ministrators were held. Among the principal addresses 
were: “Next Steps in the State’s Program of Curricu- 
lum Development,” by G. Robert Koopman; “The 
Teacher and the Curriculum,” Frederick B. Knight, 
Purdue University; and ‘“‘Needed Changes in the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum”’ by J. Cecil Parker. 


Rocky MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE, high- 
school division, was held for the seventh time at the 
University of Denver, February 17-19, on the theme, 
“Improvement of State Government.” Students partic- 
ipated in various speech projects, in the panel discus- 
sions, and by writing plays or other original work. 


The fifth annual NATIONAL THEATER CONFER- 
ENCE was held at the University of Washington, Feb- 
ruary 17-19, for drama teachers in schools and colleges, 
directors, actors, playwrights, and workers in amateur 
and professional theaters. Two general sessions were 
devoted to brief addresses by authorities in the various 
departments of the theater. Round-table discussions 
were held on specialized subjects. 


CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. The 
School of Education of New York University and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
N. E. A. will sponsor a second annual conference, July 
1-15 in New York City. The general theme of discus- 
sion will be “The American School in Transition.” 


BusINEss EDUCATION CONFERENCE at the School 
of Commerce of Denver University will be held July 
22-23 on the theme, “Integration in Business Educa- 
tion.” Among the important sessions will be one de- 
voted to the “Integration of Business Training Insti- 


tution.” Other session topics include “Integrating 
Business Subjects,” and “Integrating Business Training 
with Business.” Cecil Puckett, director of the summer 
school of the School of Commerce, will be in general 
charge of the conference. 


FirTH ANNUAL EDUCATION WEEK at Illinois State 
Normal University will be observed July 18-21, accord- 
ing to an advance announcement. The three features 
of the program will be educational conferences devoted 
to problems of youth, a parent-teachers conference on 
“Parents and Youth,” and an educational exhibit. The 
theme of the “week” will be ‘Today’s Youth.” 


Foreign Notes 


Education and Culture, a new journal in interna- 
tional education, recently made its appearance. It will 
be published every three months by the International 
Professional Secretariate of Education, an organization 
“which unites associations of educators, teachers, and 
professors of all degrees in the International Syndi- 
caliste Federation.” Its editors characterize it as a “‘re- 
view of education in its broadest, international sense 

. a review of culture, especially of that which is 
characteristic of laboristic culture.” Chief editors are 
Ludovic Zoretti of the University of Caen, and Vaclav 
Prihoda of the University of Prague. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A new organization of normal 
schools for infant-school teachers came into being with 
the beginning of the current year. The period of study 
is placed at two years, with more severe conditions of 
admission and more thorough actual studies. Candi- 
dates must be more than sixteen years old, must have 
completed the third or fourth class of the higher ele- 
mentary school or the four classes of the secondary 
school, and have passed a special written and oral en- 
trance examination. The graduation diploma will en- 
title them to appointment as temporary teachers in in- 
fant schools. 

A special council in connection with the Ministry of 
Public Instruction has been created to stimulate and 
regulate the production of good school films. 


POLAND. In 1934-35 there were 770 secondary 
schools and 1,172 vocational schools in Poland. Both 
types of schools were fairly evenly divided among 
boys’, girls’ and mixed schools. All higher educational 
establishments are co-educational. 

The upper forms of the /ycees (the higher secondary 
schools), were opened at the beginning of the current 
school year. Curriculum plans had been submitted to 
scientific societies, universities, and secondary-school 
teachers’ associations. Curricula are elastic, each branch 
having a compulsory section and an optional section. 
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Hunocary. All intermediate and secondary schools 
are under obligation to use motion picture projectors 
as an aid to teaching. The “Delegation of Educational 
Cinematography” acts as a connecting link with regard 
to the provision of films between the schools and the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Religion. Films 
are controlled by the National Commission for the Ap- 
preciation of Educational Films, and no film may be 
shown without the approval of this commission. In 
each school there are at least four or more teachers ca- 
pable of handling apparatus, and at least one room 
equipped for film projection. 


GERMANY. The Froebel Society of Thuringia has 
acquired Froebel’s birthplace at Oberweissbach. With 
Hitler's encouragement, the house has been trans- 
formed into a modern educational institution for chil- 
dren. The house was formally opened June 21, 1937, 
the date of the eighty-fifth anniversary of Froebel’s 
death. 

With a view to arousing interest of young people in 
different crafts and of cultivating a liking for manual 
vocations, the Reich Ministry of Education has de- 
clared itself in favor of introducing essays in the two 
upper classes of the elementary schools on the various 
crafts, with prizes for the best fifty in each district. 


SPAIN. A system of semester courses was introduced 
this year in Spanish universities. The winter semester 
now extends from October 1 to February 14; the sum- 
mer semester from March 1 to July 15. 

A home-school was created on October 14 for chil- 
dren of four to sixteen years who are war victims. 


IRAN. The year 1935-36 was marked by numer- 
ous extensions of educational facilities: 270 elemen- 
tary classes were established in the primary schools, 
118 kindergartens and new elementary schools were 
founded, 43 secondary and normal classes were started, 
as well as two schools for nurses, eight laboratories, 
and two libraries. 


CoLoMBIA. Experiments expected to give greater 
flexibility and to break the tradition of secondary edu- 
cation as a strictly non-vocational, pre-university course 
of study are being tried out. One of these is a continu- 
ation school with a two-year curriculum which stresses 
the teaching of industrial and manual arts. Its prin- 
cipal aim is to enable the rural population to make 
better use of raw materials at hand. More than two 
hundred of these schools are in operation. 


ALBERTA. ‘Education Week” was observed Febru- 
ary 6-12 with the aim of arousing in the public a greater 
interest in and appreciation of the work and organiza- 
tion of the schools, and to stimulate a spirit of coopera- 
tion in public, parents, and school workers in matters 
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of education. The topics especially stressed were: 
“The School and the Citizen,” “The School and Social 
Change in a Democracy,” “Liberal Arts Education vs. 
Vocational and Technical Training,” “Education and 
the Teacher,” ‘Education and Character Training,” 
“Adult Education,” ‘Rural Education,” ‘Vocational 
Guidance,” “Education and Leisure,”’ “Education and 
World Relations,” and ‘Education and the Home.” 


Much of the material in this section may be found in 
greater detail in the Bulletin of the International Bu- 
reau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Colleges and Universities 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SALARIES. According to 
an Office of Education study of salaries of 25,000 full- 
time faculty members in 250 institutions, the median 
salaries of deans in colleges for white students vary 
from $3,125 to $5,625 in publicly-controlled colleges 
as compared to $1,594 to $6,563 in private institutions. 

Professors’ salaries vary from a low median of $2,- 
606 to a high median of $4,676 in publicly-controlled 
institutions, compared to $1,662 to $5,733 in groups 
of privately-controlled colleges and universities. As- 
sociate professors’ salaries vary from $2,171 to $3,577 
in public-controlled institutions, compared to $1,429 
to $3,947 in the private schools. Salaries of assistant 
professors in the public institutions vary from $1,869 
in state colleges to $2,938 in the five largest land-grant 
universities ; the variation in privately-controlled insti- 
tutions is from $1,375 in the small colleges to $3,051 
in the large universities. Instructors’ salaries vary from 
$1,582 in the state colleges to $2,123 in the five largest 
land-grant universities; variations in the private insti- 
tutions are from $1,015 in the small colleges to $2,284 
in the large institutions. 

In Negro colleges, typical staff salaries vary from 
$1,173 to $2,094 for all faculty ranks. Often faculty 
homes are provided at very low rentals. 

The minimum 1921-22 salary to the president of a 
land-grant college was $5,000; the maximum, $16,- 
200. The maximum had jumped to $30,000 in 1929. 
In 1934-35, the lowest salary received by a president 
of a land-grant college was $3,000, and the highest, 
$20,500. In 1935-36, the lowest salary had been raised 
to $4,590, and the highest to $27,000. 

Complete details and statistical material may be 
found in Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, College 
Salaries, 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO EDUCATION PROJECT. The 
Mexican government, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Ohio State University are co-operating in an educa- 
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tional radio project intended to strengthen cultural 
bonds between Mexico and the United States. A series 
of Mexican broadcasts are being studied with a view 
toward the greater utilization of short-wave programs 
from foreign countries in the classroom of the United 
States. William S. Hendrix, chairman of the depart- 
ment of romance languages at Ohio State, arranged for 
the series during the past summer. Programs may be 
heard from 7:00-8:00 o'clock, EST, Sunday evenings, 
over four short-wave stations, XEXA, XECR, XEUZ, 
and XEBT, and over long-wave stations XEDP, 
XEFO, and XEB. 


PHYSICAL EXPANSION OF UNIVERSITIES. At Cor- 
nell University the establishment of a school of Chem- 
ical Engineering, as the fourth constituent unit of the 
College of Engineering at Cornell University was an- 
nounced on January 31 by President Edmund E. Day. 
The curriculum will consist of a five-year course lead- 
ing to the new degree of Bachelor of Chemical En- 
gineering. The facilities of the modern $1,500,000 
laboratory given by the late George F. Baker will be 
co-ordinated with those of the College of Engineer- 
ing to train men, not only in chemistry but also for the 
design, development and operation of actual produc- 
ing units in chemical plants. 

At the University of Southern California plans for 
the immediate erection of two new buildings in the 
interests of art and science were announced by Presi- 
dent Rufus B. von Kleinsmid. The first will be a 
new art gallery, gift of Mrs. Walter H. Fisher; the 
second will be a completely equipped building for 
research in the allied fields of zoology and botany, 
provided by the Allan Hancock Foundation for Scien- 
tific Research. 

The house and estate of Campbell Church, valued 
at more than $50,000 was given to the state board 
of higher education of Oregon as a memorial to be 
maintained as a home for the chancellor or for the 
president of the University of Oregon. 

At Wayne University a resolution providing for 
the development of the Wayne University campus to 
include the three blocks north of the present main 
building was passed by the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion at its regular meeting on December 14. All of 
the buildings in the three blocks proposed for con- 
demnation are usable for university purposes pending 
the time when funds for buildings are made avail- 
able. 

Excavation work has started for additions to the 
Memorial Union Building on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin so that general construction can 
be started April 1. Financed by gifts of alumni, oper- 
ating income, a PWA grant, and other donations, it 
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is said that Wisconsin’s Union will be the most com- 
plete university cultural and social center in the 
world when it is finished in 1939. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN THE EXTRACURRICU- 
LUM. During the past autumn, students of De Paul 
University (Chicago) began a campaign, in the nature 
of an extracurriculum activity, in favor of dress and 
behavior. Writes the editor of The De Paulia: 

“. . . Should not college-bred men and women 
seek to follow the rules of politeness and common re- 
spect which the cultured pursue the world over? Dia- 
monds in the rough are more laughed at than con- 
doned. Hence, through the concerted action of the 
faculty and public opinion on the campus, we begin 
to wear our coats, button our shirts, tie our ties, and 
respect the advantages of sex in courteous treatment. 
. . » De Paul has culled diamonds in the rough long 
enough—at least we strive for better things. Leopard 
skins if you must; but for heaven's sake let’s discard 
the mace.” 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE. Less required 
reading and more leisure time for cultural reading 
should be given to college students, especially stu- 
dents of liberal arts colleges, is a conclusion drawn 
by William S. Hoole, professor and librarian at the 
college, who has just completed an investigation of 
the reading habits and library usage of Birmingham- 
Southern College students. An examination of the 
survey showed that the average student spends 23.1 
hours per week in reading, 16.3 hours of which are 
devoted to required reading, and only 6.8 hours to 
reading for pleasure. 


BROWN UNIVERsITy. Seniors are to take special 
“comprehensive inventory” tests late in March for the 
purpose of ascertaining what they have retained from 
four years of college in both academic and cultural 
pursuits. The tests will not affect academic standing, 
but will show each student his comparative standing 
and give him information on choosing a career. 


CARLETON COLLEGE. Edward H. Carr, British 
diplomat and head of the department of international 
politics at University College of Wales at Abery- 
stwyth, will lecture for the week beginning February 
13 in the department of international relations re- 
cently initiated under the Frank B. Kellogg founda- 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. The university ex- 
tension division set a new record in enrollment in its 
20 years of adult-education activity in southern Cali- 
fornia during the period September 1 to December 31, 
1937, with 10,150 recorded enrollments. Most pop- 
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ular department was that of economics, followed by 
English and the sciences. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. The Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation has made a grant of between $35,000 and 
$40,000 to the University of Chicago to make studies 
in the general field of economics and to do explora- 
tory work leading toward the broadcasting of such 
information, President Robert M. Hutchins announced 
in January. 

Walter Lippmann will be the first lecturer to appear 
under the auspices of the Walgreen Foundation. 

To those interested in the evolution of the so- 
called “New Plan” at Chicago comes an announcement 
that the university's Senate has “approved actions of 
the faculties of the Biological and Physical Science di- 
visions which will make the Bachelor's comprehensive 
examination an optional requirement for the Bach- 
elor’s degree,” according to the Daily Maroon. Since 
one of the features of the New Plan has been the com- 
prehensive examination as opposed to the collection 
of course credits, the Senate action seems of some 
apparent significance. A student editorial writer of the 
paper had several rather biting comments to make in 
opposing the change. 

A change was also approved in the requirements 
for the Master’s degree in Education, as “a move to 
make the course more attractive to school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers.” A formal disserta- 
tion will no longer be a requirement for the degree. 
The department has substituted another course and an 
essay by the student on a problem approved by the 
department. Students, however, may elect to follow 
the former plan of a thesis and final examination. The 
idea back of the newly-introduced plan is to provide 
suitable work for both the “producers of research” and 
the “consumers of research.” Students may change 
from one plan to the other without any significant loss 
of time. The program for the doctorate remains as 
heretofore—a preliminary examination, examinations 
in two modern foreign languages, and an acceptable 
plan for a thesis being necessary for admission to 
candidacy. A final “oral’’ completes the requirements 
for the Ph.D. in Education. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. For the past ten years the 
faculty has been engaged in experimentation and re- 
search concerning its program of instruction. Last 
spring an experiment was projected looking forward 
to integration of the knowledges and the skills pre- 
sented in the curriculum of the college. A plan of ex- 
change teaching was also instituted within the organi- 
zation, each instructor presenting at least five talks in 
the classrooms of instructors of other fields. 

A second experiment was the integration of the 
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panel-discussion method with curriculum offerings. 
Last spring a series of four panel discussions was 
offered to the students. Reactions of the students indi- 
cate that it is accomplishing an integrative purpose. 

The vocational guidance booklet, W hat Shall I Do?, 
published by Christian College over a period of years, 
is being revised and its data brought up to date. 


CORNELL UNIvERsITY. Since 1936 Cornell and the 
University of Toronto have participated in a week-end 
exchange of professors of English. Western Reserve 
University has now joined the exchange arrangement. 
It is believed that the ideas gained from the exchanges 
will aid materially in improving teaching methods and 
will enhance student interest in literature. One of 
the special advantages seen in the plan is the fact that 
members of the departments of English in the three 
institutions are getting acquainted with one another. 


Emory UNIVERSITY. Several important changes 
have been made in university policies at Emory. The 
most significant curriculum changes have been the 
abolition of language reading-knowledge tests, aboli- 
tion of introductory economics as a required sopho- 
more course, increase in history requirements, exemp- 
tions from certain required courses for advanced high- 
school graduates. ‘The changes are designed primarily 
to extend the field in which a student may select his 
courses, provide a better preparation in English, and 
to afford a broader background in the social and natural 
sciences.” 

Technicalities of prescribed courses for admission 
have been discarded, and a new emphasis on the 
quality of an applicant’s preparatory work has been 
added. Although in the future the basis of entrance 
will be simply graduation from an accredited high 
school, the operation of the new policy will bring about 
more careful selection on the basis of the applicants’ 
records rather than an increase in the number of stu- 
dents eligible for admission. 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, 
Kan., observed its seventy-fifth anniversary March 
18-19 with a series of educational lectures, round 
tables, panel discussion, and a pageant. The anni- 
versary was marked by state-wide recognition. At the 
same time the twenty-fifth anniversary of the service 
of the president, Thomas W. Butcher, was also com- 
memorated. 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas. Authorized by the Kan- 
sas Board of Regents, the University of Kansas Grad- 
uate School now offers the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion. In order to be eligible for the degree, a candi- 
date must spend the equivalent of at least three full 
academic years in resident graduate study, the last 
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being at the University of Kansas, and must show 
three years’ successful experience in the field of pro- 
fessional education. 

An extensive program for improving reading ability 
among university students will be undertaken by the 
School of Education, in co-operation with the College 
of Liberal Arts. Students volunteering to join the 
experimental class will be tested as to eyesight and 
comprehension of reading materials. Bert A. Nash, 
professor of education, is directing the project. 

The university's reading clinic has completed read- 
ing tests for 3,000 pupils of the Lawrence public 
schools, and now plans to test those showing the 
greatest variations between scholastic and reading 
levels. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. A newly formed Bu- 
reau of Source Materials in Higher Education was 
made by E. A. Gillis. The purpose of the bureau is 
“to provide a research laboratory in the field of higher 
education for graduate students, by acquiring and 
pteserving source materials, and by locating and list- 
ing all other available material in this field.” 


A far-reaching scale, intended to measure the ef- 
ficiency of an instructor's procedure from the point of 
view of the student, has been suggested recently to the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The scale covers 20 
points, all characteristic of teaching, and has been used 
in the Geology Department with valid results, it is 
said. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERsITy. A three-day pro- 
gtam including educational symposia and a formal 
dedication of buildings erected during the last seven 
years, under the administration of James M. Smith, 
will be held April 6-8. Fourteen schools and colleges 
have been developed during the seven-year period, and 
28 buildings have been constructed. Student enroll- 
ment has more than trebled on the Baton Rouge 
campus. 

Registration fees for out-of-state students will be 
placed on a reciprocal basis, effective next fall. 


McMurry COLLEGE (Texas), is in the midst of a 
campaign to increase its endowment by $300,000. It 
is expected that Abilene, Texas, will contribute half 
of the amount sought. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. A curriculum labora- 
tory, containing the better known state courses of 
study, city courses of study, and similar materials val- 
uable in these fields, has been established by the School 
of Education of the university. The laboratory, under 
the direction of Miss Ruth Cunningham, is open to 
individuals or groups studying curriculum problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. Beginning next 
fall, the university will make available a program of 
study intended to prepare teacher-coaches for second- 
ary schools. Heretofore, students desiring to coach 
athletics and supervise or teach physical education 
were obliged to complete the teacher-training program 
without any formal preparation for coaching or physi- 
cal education work. The new arrangement permits 
a student to elect physical education courses and those 
in teaching methods and subject-matter in English, 
mathematics, chemistry, history, and others. Carl 
Lundholm has been appointed associate director of 
physical education and he will manage the new pro- 
gram. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. Sponsored by the 
general alumni association and by the Alumni Re- 
view, monthly magazine, a survey of 5,000 of the 
25,000 alumni is now under way, announced D. Saun- 
ders, acting secretary. Salaries, jobs, ownership of 
homes and automobiles, and many other phases of 
social status, progress, and preferences will be studied 
to provide material for a picture of the composite 
alumnus. 


Placement of School of Education graduates during 
the past year has been encouraging, according to 
Theodore A. Sidele, director of the teacher-placement 
bureau. Of the 323 graduates of the School of 
Education, 218 are in teaching positions. Of the 105 
not placed, several are taking graduate work, 32 are 
employed in other work, and 13 women have married. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. A permanent 
advisory committee composed of faculty members has 
been appointed to advise with the president on promo- 
tions, salary increases, and other matters of policy. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cheyney, Pa., inaugu- 
rated a building program on January 29 that will 
include a new administration building, a home- 
economics building, a laboratory school, and additions 
to other buildings. The program will cost almost 
$400,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF Texas. A recent report of the 
registrar indicates that the majority of the students 
who attended the university last year earned part or 
all of their school expenses. By far the larger number 
of these working students are men, being 70.7 per 
cent of the total male enrollment. Of the women 
students enrolled, 24.1 per cent earned all or part of 
their expenses. 

In a student poll by The Daily Texan, college paper, 
in December, an overwhelming majority of the stu- 
dents indicated that they were in favor of the estab- 
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lishment of a freshman week at the university to help 
new students get started in their college life. As a re- 
sult, a committee by the Board of Regents is now 
studying the organization of such an orientation ar- 
rangement. 


Wayne University. Thirty-four Detroit audi- 
ences, totaling 7,385 persons, have been addressed by 
members of the Wayne University Student Speakers 
Bureau since the Bureau was organized in October. 
Besides offering the services of its 20 speakers for 
occasional talks and for debates, the Bureau organ- 
ized a special Detroit Community Fund speakers’ group 
of 14 students, who aided in the drive for funds. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Georgia). The plant of this 
institution was sold at auction, March 1, to bond- 
holders for $225,000, as the result of a foreclosure 
action brought by the holder of the $998,000 bond 
issue. Officials said the college would continue to 
operate. The institution has an enrollment of 300 
girls. 


YALE University. A careful study of the cost of 
serious student illness at Yale University was recently 
made by J. H. Watkins of the Yale University School 
of Medicine. Serious illness was defined as all illness 
costing over ten dollars which occurred during the 
school year. In a sample of 162 members of the class 
of 1936, for the first three years of college, it was 
found that the average annual cost per student for 
serious illness was between $23 and $24 dollars. 


Public Schools 


Postgraduate work in the Detroit high schools has 
been discontinued. Hereafter, high-school pupils wish- 
ing such courses will enroll in the College of General 
Studies at Wayne University, and in case the desired 
work is not offered there, they will enroll in the Cass 
Technical High School. 


Detroit teachers will not be able to participate in 
sabbatical leave until the charter of the city is amended 
to permit the certifying of payrolls without evidence 
of the individual’s having rendered services before 
the money is paid, according to a review of board-of- 
education minutes. 


Citizens of Bellevue, Nebr., subscribed $600 to re- 
tain the health service which was initiated in the 
schools during the infantile paralysis epidemic. One 
full-time nurse is on duty, and a physician, aided by a 
volunteer staff of Omaha specialists, is in charge of the 
program. 


Cranford, N. J., opened its new 49-classroom 
junior-senior high school with appropriate formalities, 
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January 3, and classes began the next day. The new 
school cost $850,000, will house 1,400 pupils, and is 
expected to care for Cranford’s needs for the next 10 
years. N. L. Engelhardt of Columbia University was 
the chief speaker at the dedicatory exercises. 


Unemployed high-school graduates who cannot af- 
ford to attend college will be aided by the Department 
of Education of New York State, if tentative plans are 
completed. Tuition-free courses two years in length 
have been arranged for such graduates by the agricul- 
tural schools, and are intended to prepare young people 
for junior-technical positions in business and in indus- 
try. 

A bill providing sabbatical leave for school em- 
ployees once in seven years has been passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania. The bill provides that 
there shall be no loss of tenure as a result of a teacher's 
taking such sabbatical leave, and that he shall be paid 
on the basis of half his regular salary. 


The Zoo management at Milwaukee has equipped 
the lecture hall at Washington Park Zoo with a screen, 
a slide lantern, and slides for the purpose of giving lec- 
tures on animals and zoo life, or any phase of animal 
life which may be a current topic in the biology classes 
of the public schools. Guides are furnished by the 
management of the zoo for conducted trips of school 
children. 


The Illinois Education Association will give public- 
ity to the voting records and attitudes on school issues 
of candidates for the General Assembly before the 
April primaries. This service has been for some time 
one of the activities of members of one of the southern 
groups of the association in connection with candi- 
dates from their section of the state. 


Under a new state aid law in Kansas, provision has 
been made for a minimum school program represented 
by the expenditure of $675 in each one-room school 
maintaining an average daily attendance of at least 12 
pupils. In the case of a school with two or more 
teachers, the aid is calculated on the basis of $27 multi- 
plied by the average daily attendance. An appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 was made to carry out the guaran- 
tee, which is applicable only to elementary level. 


In Los Angeles, the present administration has 
changed the policy of promotion by shifting principals 
to one of making salary promotions without the neces- 
sity of transfer, according to the Los Angeles School 
Journal. The former plan was considered good because 
“a principal should not be left in a school so long that 
he came to regard it as his personal property.” The 
newer plan has the advantage of making possible a 
continuity of policy and of continued development in 
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particular directions. Obviously, it will not, or should 
not, according to the journal, eliminate all transferring. 


The Minneapolis public schools will probably not 
employ any new teachers for the remainder of this 
school year or next September, announces L. N. Mc- 
Whorter, assistant superintendent in charge of per- 
sonnel. This condition has been due to the large list 
of candidates and to the continuous decline in enroll- 
ments, now reaching even into the high schools. 


Following a survey of the status of school-board 
organizations in other states, the State Education De- 
partment of Missouri is planning a reorganization in 
Missouri. The department was particularly impressed 
with the state-board organizations in California, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and hopes to set up a 
program comparable to that of these states. 


Redondo (Calif.) Union High School makes 
home economics instruction available to boys. Two 
one-semester courses are offered to the boys; one deal- 
ing with the actual preparation of food, and the other 
with the problems of everyday living. A report from 
the school indicates that the boys are extremely inter- 
ested in the work, which has also won the approval 
of the parents. 


The American Physical Education Association re- 
cently merged with the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education of the N. E. A. The new or- 
ganization is known as the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, a department of the 
N. E. A., and its offices will be moved from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to the N. E. A. building in Washington. 


At Girls High School, San Francisco, the only pub- 
lic junior and senior high school for girls in the state, 
a program is being developed which will be sensitive 
to the practical education for girls and young women. 
Because a minority of the girls go to college, and 
nearly all plan to marry and have homes and some 
may have to help in earning the living, a new empha- 
sis is given to that kind of training which will enable 
the graduates to be competent wives and mothers, and 
also to provide them with sufficient skill in some type 
of work that leads to economic independence. 


The kindergarten enrollment in the state of Wis- 
consin has shown a steady increase, with a jump of 
3,400 in 1937 over the previous year, making a total 
of 34,000 children enrolled, according to a survey of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. However, since 
this is only a little more than half of the children of 
four and five years of age in the state, the association 
suggests an extension of kindergarten opportunities so 
that parents will not be tempted to enroll their five- 
year-old children in first grade, thereby handicapping 
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them in their attempt to keep up with more mature 
children. 


All high schools in the state of Tennessee have been 
requested by the University of Tennessee to participate 
in a state-wide testing program of reading, to enable 
schools to diagnose and provide remedial instruction. 
The reading test will be given in each school with the 
annual spring intelligence and achievement tests spon- 
sored by the university, with the university acting as a 
clearing-house for the schools in rating each of the 
pupils. 

California senior high-school students will this year 
participate in a nation-wide public speaking contest, 
sponsored by the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
dealing with early California history, and having as 
its fundamental purpose the promotion of a better 
general understanding of the beginnings of the state. 
The contest will be conducted on an elimination basis, 
with school eliminations up to February 1, county 
eliminations to March 1, and state honor events be- 
tween March 15 and April 15. 


The 4-H Clubs of California, according to their an- 
nual report, showed a membership of 10,924 farm 
boys and girls last year, with an enrollment in 11,553 
projects. The individuals completing their projects 
numbered 8,629, while the number of projects com- 
pleted at the time the report was drawn up numbered 
9,091. The gross value of the crop and livestock proj- 
ects totaled more than a third of a million dollars in 
the past year. 


The schools of the state of Michigan will be obliged 
to make further reductions in their programs because 
of a shortage of state aid in lieu of an increase of 
about 10,000 pupils in the high-school enrollment, in- 
crease in the rate of high-school tuition, and the in- 
crease in transportation costs, it was announced by 
Superintendent Eugene B. Elliott. The total state aid, 
including tuition, to all school districts will have to 
be cut 16 per cent because of insufficient funds for 
distribution. 


The San Diego Public School System intends to pro- 
vide opportunities for teacher exchanges between San 
Diego and a few selected city school systems in other 
parts of the country in 1938-39. Candidates in San 
Diego will be selected by the superintendent's office 
on the basis of outstanding teaching record, length of 
service, contributions to curriculum construction and 
other committee activities, and ability to discuss edu- 
cational policies and practices with professional groups. 


The National Home-Study Council, 839 Seventeenth 
Street, Washington, an organization sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corp., maintains a file on every known school 
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offering instruction by the home-study method and 
will send without charge printed lists of approved 
schools and information regarding reliable home- 
study courses in any subject. The council will also in- 
vestigate schools reported to be operating in a ques- 
tionable manner. 


The governor of Pennsylvania in an official an- 
nouncement petitions the entire state to co-operate in 
the celebration of the 300th anniversary of the first 
settlers of Pennsylvania from Sweden. As a result, 
numerous programs are being initiated and plans made 
in various schools to study present Swedish culture 
and tradition as well as the heritage of the first Swedish 
settlers. 


Opportunity to win a trip to Europe and gain a 
one-year scholarship to Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
is again made available to high-school pupils in the 
Middle West through the 12th annual national com- 
petitive examination to be conducted by the League of 
Nations Association, the midwest office of which is 
located at 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The exam- 
ination will be based on essential facts regarding the 
league, the covenant of the league, and the alterna- 
tive to war. 


More than 700,000 books, supplied by the board of 
education in Chicago, in addition to the regular texts, 
were borrowed for home reading last year by 120,000 
high-school pupils, the American Library Association 


reported to the school board. Volumes on aviation, . 


photography, stamp collecting, astronomy, and mario- 
nettes were favorites. Each of the 46 high schools and 
their branches is equipped with a library supervised 
by the Chicago Public Library Board. 


A preliminary report of the Research Division of 
the N. E. A. on the state school legislation passed in 
1937 indicates an increased emphasis on teacher wel- 
fare legislation as well as school finance. Eleven 
states enacted tenure legislation, six adopting such 
plans for the first time. Increased state support of 
schools was also notable, 15 states increasing their 
school appropriations from general funds, and at 
least as many passing new tax laws or revising those 
designed to benefit the schools. Sales-tax legislation 
affecting the schools was enacted in nine states and 
income tax laws in four states. 


More than 200,000 persons attended open forums 
in 525 public halls, schools, civic agencies, settlements 
and other centers in New York State during 1937, 
according to a report issued by the state education 
department. This report covers only those forums 
which were part of the co-operative program of the 
public schools and the W. P. A. 
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A grant of $135,000 by the American Council on 
Education has been announced for the three-year sup- 
port of activities of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Education. The Committee plans to establish re- 
viewing panels of experts in various educational fields, 
to establish experimental centers to study techniques re- 
lated to the use of films in educational programs; and 
to sponsor a series of institutes and conferences in 
which results of evaluation and experimental activities 
will be made widely available to teachers and admin- 
istrators. 


Co-operative Forum Projects will be expanded dur- 
ing 1938, according to an announcement of John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. Under the 
extended plan, short-term demonstration programs 
will be conducted in selected centers, usually where a 
cluster of five or more communities ranging from 
1,000 to 30,000 makes it possible for residents of sev- 
eral communities in one area to share the time of a 
competent forum leader and the costs of local admin- 
istration. Thus it is hoped to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of operating forums in small communities. 


A study to determine “What Effect the Minority 
Racial Status of Negro Youth Has Upon Their Per- 
sonality Development” will be begun immediately by 
a special advisory committee for the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 
Homer P. Rainey, director, announces. This study is 
made possible through a grant of $110,000 by the 
General Education Board. Will W. Alexander, Farm 
Security Administrator, will be chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Robert L. Sutherland of Bucknell Univer- 
sity will be the director. 


Approximately 32 per cent of all graduates of the 
June, 1936, Minnesota public high schools were found 
continuing their education one year after graduation, 
according to a recent survey made by T. J. Berning 
and Margret Wulff of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education. However, of this number, only 
29 per cent of the boys are continuing their education 
as compared with 36 per cent of the girls. Most pop- 
ular type of high education was universities and col- 
ieges, with business colleges a low second. More than 
half of the graduates were found to be employed one 
year later, the most frequent type of occupation being 
clerical. Seven and one-half per cent of the graduates 
were unemployed, the greater number being girls. 
This shows a marked decrease in unemployment when 
compared with similar studies made since 1932. 


Building America, a classroom publication by The 
Society for Curriculum Study, is now being published 
by the E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, Wis., but the 
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society retains editorial control. Building America, a 
photographic magazine of modern problems, is used 
in many school and reference libraries elsewhere. Time 
devoted a lengthy article (January 3, 1938) to this 
magazine. In describing it, the following is quoted: 
“. . . The facts on which Building America is based 
come from authoritative treatises and periodicals like 
Fortune. Each issue is submitted to experts on both 
sides of controversial questions before publication. 
Although every issue asks United States school chil- 
dren to think about how better use can be made of 
the nation’s resources, Building America has thus far 
escaped serious attack... .” 


The American Magazine has established the Amer- 
ican Youth Forum, the purpose of which is to stimu- 
late constructive thinking about America. As a first 
step in its program the American Youth Forum has 
announced $7,500 in awards for honest, original, and 
dynamic ideas. These are to be expressed in articles, 
stories, poems, and graphic art by school children. 
The Youth Forum will run until next April. The en- 
tire enterprise is said to be educational and non-com- 
mercial, with no cost to the principal, teacher, or pupil. 
Details of the awards may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Youth Forum, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Art students of the high school in Austin, Minn., 
recently completed a mural depicting the progress of 
Austin. It is believed to be the largest project of its 
type ever completed by high-school pupils in this 
country. The mural, four and one-half by 60 feet, was 
painted on the wall of the high-school dining room 
under the direction of the high-school art supervisor, 
Miss Gwenavere Nelson. Each pupil was given an 
individual portion of the mural to plan and work out 
from start to finish. Pupils aimed for an artistic com- 
position rather than a photographic likeness in paint- 
ing the mural. 


At a meeting of the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, held in New York City, December 
20-21, the following program was adopted for 1938: 
(1) To continue promotion of the Committee’s plan 
for an American Public Broadcasting Service. (2) To 
continue publishing the bulletin, Education by Radio, 
as a means of appraisal and interpretation of the de- 
velopments in radio that affect the interests of educa- 
tion broadcasting. (3) To continue the stimulation 
of more intensive training in educational broadcast 
production and in the uses of radio in schools and col- 
leges. (4) To make both educators and the public 
increasingly conscious of radio as an educational and 
cultural agency. (5) To maintain the informed and 
vigorous support of the Committee’s policies and pro- 
gtam on the part of its constituent member organiza- 
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tions. (6) To supply information to the federal gov- 
ernment upon the request of either Congressional 
committees or the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The health insurance service submitted by the 
Health Service Board for San Francisco employees and 
teachers was given unanimous approval by the Retire- 
ment Board, February 15, and became effective on 
March 15. The service will operate as follows: 

All employees who participate automatically become 
members by a contribution of $2.50 monthly, deducted 
from monthly pay warrants. Any employee who be- 
comes ill will automatically be entitled to the services 
of a physician of his own choice and, where the need 
is apparent, to enter a hospital and remain until dis- 
charged as cured. Applications will be received on the 
basis of $2.50 for a wife or husband, and $1.50 for 
each child under 18 years of age. For each additional 
child, the tentative fee will be $1.00 a year. 


An interesting administrative experiment was lately 
undertaken in the Berkeley, Calif., schools, according 
to the Superintendent's Bulletin of February 1. On the 
first afternoon of the new semester, nine principals, 
without previous notice, were directed to take a tem- 
porary assignment as principal in a new school at eight 
o'clock the following day. The superintendent, in 
making the assignments, directed that the principals 
“refrain from making any directions whatever to the 
teachers of the faculty which you are leaving except 
through written notice to the visiting principal.” The 
superintendent also suggested that the principals “‘re- 
frain from verbal notice or instructions to the visiting 
principal at your school, although in case of an emer- 
gency you might dictate your directions over the tele- 
phone to the secretary of your school.” 

Each visiting principal was given authority to ‘‘make 
whatever executive or administrative changes in pupils 
or faculty or whatever administrative decisions seem 
necessary or wise, but he shall keep a written memo- 
randum of such changes, all of which will be con- 
sidered temporary until approved by the Superintend- 
ent’s Office.” 

A representative of the Superintendent’s Office vis- 
ited each school each day to confer on general prob- 
lems and policies. Upon his return, the visiting prin- 
cipal was directed to turn over to the regular principal 
of the school the complete written file of all decisions 
which he made during the absence of the regular prin- 
cipal. 

The purpose of the experiment was to check the ef- 
ficiency of principals in planning the work of their 
schools and their efficiency in adjusting quickly to the 
plans made by others. The bulletin does not report 


















findings resulting from the experiment, since it was 
still in progress when the bulletin was prepared. 


The public’s attitude toward the schools in Michi- 
gan may be seen in part in the following extracts from 
a report prepared by Chester F. Miller, superintendent 
at Saginaw: 

1. Administrators and teachers do not concern them- 
selves in or know enough about modern government, 
economic conditions, and events to give children suf- 
ficient training to meet present needs. 

2. Schools are woefully weak in teaching children 
to study, in guidance, in mental hygiene, and in citi- 
zenship. 

3. The school program should be built around mak- 
ing a life rather than making a living. 

4. The school tends to place an over-emphasis on 
the individual pupil’s right to such schooling as he 
may personally desire and an under-emphasis on every 
pupil’s obligation to make profitable use of such edu- 
cational opportunities as society provides. 

5. In seeking to avoid for its pupils the habit of 
failure, the schools tolerate the formation of the still 
worse habit of expecting success without due effort, 
and neglect to establish realistic standards which will 
be operative beyond school life. 

6. Schools foster the erroneous conception that 
schooling is synonymous with education. 

7. Too much education is offered at public expense. 

8. People are not informed regarding the schools 
and their needs. 

9. Michigan’s system of taxation should be revised 
to provide better, more stable, and more equitable aid 
to schools. 


Recent news concerning school finances has been 
mixed in character. On the disquieting side is the situ- 
ation in which Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other com- 
munities are found. In Ohio, three Akron citizens are 
said to be sponsoring an amendment to the state con- 
stitution which will prohibit the retail sales tax, the 
cigaret tax, the portion of the liquid-fuel tax now col- 
lected on other than motor-vehicle fuel, and the “use” 
tax, a companion to the sales tax. The amendment, 
if passed, would mean a loss of $32,000,000 to the 
schools, without any substitute revenue proposed to 
take the place of that lost. 

The present financial picture in Michigan has a pes- 
simistic coloration. According to the state superintend- 
ent, “the condition of state finances indicates that no 
relief is in sight for a smaller budget cut than the 10 
per cent imposed this year. . . . In addition, the new 
trend of high-school enrollment, with*additional costs 
for transportation and tuition, would indicate that there 
will be a great shortage of funds next year to meet re- 
quirements set up in the state aid act. The shortage this 
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year amounted to six per cent . . . this may be in- 
creased to 10 per cent for the 1938-39 school year.” 

On the encouraging side, the state superintendent in 
Michigan indicates that the outlook for the primary- 
school interest fund is “more optimistic,” with aug- 
mented inheritance tax receipts showing that the fund 
will be perhaps $4,000,000 greater than during the cur- 
rent year. Other evidences on the brighter side are the 
two and one-half per cent increase in salaries in Colum- 
bus, Ohio; the retroactive increase of 121/, per cent 
in Wellsville, Ohio; the three and one-half per cent 
Christmas bonus at Valparaiso, Nebr. ; and the two and 
one-half per cent Christmas increase at Xenia, Ohio. 


CCC Notes 


The three most popular and most frequently read 
volumes of professional literature included in the 
professional reading of camp education advisers are: 
Adult Education in Action by Mary L. Ely, editor; 
Character Education by H. C. McKown, and Principles 
of Guidance by A. J. Jones. 


According to officials of the Sixth Corps Area, the 
number of enrollees engaged in correspondence study 
continues to increase. The best results, they indicate, 
have been obtained where correspondence study has 
been closely supervised and where tutorial assistance 
has been provided. 


The fifth anniversary of the CCC will be celebrated 
during the week of March 31-April 6. In many of the 
camps preparations are in progress for special pro- 
grams to be held during the week. Camps are being 
“dressed up” in preparation for “showing off to the 
world.” 


Plans for setting up film laboratories and the dis- 
tribution of free and rental films in all corps areas 
have been approved by Robert Fechner, director. The 
libraries and distribution will be operated without the 
need of additional Federal funds through obtaining 
free films from industrial companies, travel bureaus, 
and other sources, and distributed on government bills 
of lading. 


Due to the present economy measures of the federal 
government, the appropriations for CCC camps 
for the year 1938-39 have been drastically cut, necessi- 
tating the abandonment of 300 camps by July, 1938. 


The University of Virginia has made it possible for 
the enrollees of a CCC camp at Moormans River, 
Va., to study biology. A member of the university 
faculty will teach the course, using the laboratory facil- 
ities of the university to demonstrate his work. 
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The public education leaders in Williamsport, Pa., 
with the support of the state department of education, 
have made arrangements with six CCC camps where- 
by enrollees of the camps may attend vocational 
training classes on Saturday in the vocational shops of 
the high school of that city. The state department of 
education will provide compensation for the school 
faculty needed for these classes, and will pay the school 
district for the use of the buildings. 


The board of education and the superintendent of 
Medicine Lake, Mont., have made possible a plan 
whereby CCC enrollees in a nearby camp are per- 
mitted to take business courses under the regular 
schooi teachers and using school facilities. Classes in 
shorthand and typing are held twice weekly and are 
taught by the regular school staff. In addition, a num- 
ber of the boys are attending school daily, completing 
gtade and high-school studies for diplomas. 


During the first 20 days in January the various di- 
rectors of selection of CCC men in the different 
states were authorized to select 23,766 young men be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-three for en- 
rollment in the CCC. These men were enrolled 
by the War Department as replacements for enrollees 
who had dropped out or who were discharged prior 
to December 31. The Department of Labor indicated 
that there were more than 130,000 applicants avail- 
able for enrollment. 


Approximately 580,000 young men and war veter- 
ans participated in the CCC educational and train- 
ing program during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, according to Robert Fechner, director of the 
CCC. Job training, taught on the work project 
while the men are working in the forest or field, was 
said to be the best attended and the most popular with 
enrollees. Next in importance from the standpoint of 
attendance, were vocational training and academic in- 
struction. Work completed by enrollees enabled 3,320 
to graduate from the elementary grades, 1,453 from 
high schools, and 39 from colleges. In 1,146 camps 
schoolhouses were established for direct use by the en- 
rollees. 


Beginning with the issue of February 5, Happy 
Days, national newspaper of the CCC, has set aside 
a section for news especially devoted to education ac- 
tivities. In the February 26 issue, such articles as 
“Good Manners Help Workmen Hold Jobs; Courtesy 
Not ‘Sissy,’ “Poultry Class Forms Stock Company in 
Texas Camp Project,” “English As It Should Be,” 


appeared. 
The final battery of tests in the American Youth 
Commission’s testing program being conducted among 
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Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees will be com- 
pleted during March. The program began about a 
year ago, when new enrollees without previous CCC 
experience were given the first battery. These men 
were retested last fall, and new enrollees were given 
their first tests. The latter and others who were tested 
last fall will receive their final battery during the cur- 
rent month. Selected companies throughout the 
United States have furnished the subjects for the va- 
rious batteries of tests. The testing program is one 
portion of the study being conducted by the Youth 
Commission. 


President Roosevelt’s advisory committee on edu- 
cation found that both the CCC and the NYA pos- 
sessed “‘large values for the education and adjustment 
of unemployed young people.” The committee recom- 
mended the continuance of both programs, and to 
improve co-ordination, that they both be placed under 
the direction of a single new Federal agency, the 
“National Youth Service Administration.” The com- 
mittee complimented the army on its work of organi- 
zation in the CCC program, but indicated that “‘it is 
not in the American tradition to use the military arm 
during any long period for the determination of civil- 
ian educational policies and the administration of a 
major educational enterprise.” 


One hundred and four life-saving schools were con- 
ducted for enrollees in the CCC during 1937. A sim- 
ilar program has been outlined for 1938. The schools 
are held in co-operation with the American Red 
Cross, which trains two army officers in each CCC 
district in their National Aquatic schools. Two en- 
rollees from each camp are then sent to a district life- 
saving school where they are trained by graduates of 
the Red Cross classes. The enrollees in turn give in- 
struction in the individual camps. In 1937, a total 
of 3,037 boys were enrolled in such schools, and only 
254 failed to pass. 

An opposition to certain portions of the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
that seems more bitter than reasoned is contained in 
an editorial, ““What Price Improved Co-ordination?” 
in Happy Days, March 5. The editor expresses deep 
disgust with the idea of combining the administration 
of the NYA and the CCC to attain better co-ordina- 
tion of effort. He is distinctly irritated because the 
Committee called both activities “work projects for 
out-of-school youth,” and he is bitter in his opposi- 
tion to the Committee’s comments concerning the use 
of the Army as a factor in determining civilian educa- 
tion policies. He even professes ignorance of the 
tradition that the military in the United States is 
subordinate to civilian administration. 
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ALPHA Gauna—State | College of W: 
Weston A. Niemela, Secretary, Box 24 
man, Wash. 


, College Station, Pull- 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


Te tg University 
Leo F. Cain, Secretary, Box No. 1165; Stanfird University, 


Calif. 
Lamapa—University of California 
r= D. Seidel, a aga Haviland Hill, University of Cali- 
Berkeley Calif. 
PR oe Epsiton —University of Southern California. 
Harry Smallenburg, Secretary Ba No, 123, University of 
Southern California, Los An . 
Arua Zeta— University of Deleat 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, 
Atpua Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
E. Clayton McCarty, Secretary, 1610 North Roosevelt Avenue, 
aoe Calif. 
ALPHA Ursi.on—University of Utah 
W. Melvin Soom. Sonretary Stewart Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake Utah. 
ALPHA Cu1—University of cali ornia at Los An 
Victor Aertker, Secretary, Education Building ‘510, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
1ORN H, AYDELOTTE, District Representative, Huntsville, 
exas. 





Car ene of Missouri 
1 Capps, See oie Te University High School, University of 


Karen University 4 Recsas 
Reid Hemphill, Secretary, 119 Fraser Hall, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mu—University ws, * Texas 
B. Lackey, Secretary, Box No, 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

AvpHa Atpxua—University of Oklahoma 
F. F. Gaither, Secretary, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Apna Detta—Kansas State College aft 
Cc. V. Williams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District gg = eres Professor of Edu- 
= College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 


ee of Iowa 
Gerald V. Lann Secretary, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, cone "City, Ia. 
ny of Minnesota 
William Gruhn, Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne 
apolis, Minn. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Benjamin E. Ogden, Secretary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, 


Neb. 
ALPHA TuetTa—University of North Dakota 
aired Ss. i Box No. 546, University Station, 


Forks. 
AtpHa Mvu—Colorado State College of Educatio 
beg | mr gg Secretary, Colorado State “College of Educa- 
on, Te 
ALPHA Temi Unrest of Denver 
Newell B. Walters, Secretary, 1735 E. 14th Avenue, Denver, 


Directory of Campus | 






















of Wisconsin, 

Robert E. hy Ramm 4007 ee High School, Uni- 
Fi sorg ot Michie op 

L.. G. eee, | 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Aces Nu—Uni 
. syle, Saymen Serta of Education, University 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, arn eo Rhode 
Island, N: Y ersey, Mary- 
i wee” hoeie at. tee 


oo A, SI ge = Repesconels, Sieatant Deen. 


Bretra—Columbia U: 
William ref bed > Bee. ats Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New Yor N.Y 

Tueta—Cornell University 
ph Oe ees, Secretary, Stone Hall, Cornell University, 


—Harvard University 
E> Hoven, Serer, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 


yee are a bP ot me, Searcy, 210 State Hall, University of 
ane ico Bids., 
vor ork, University, Tis ‘soe East, York, wT. 


Tav—Uni 
Rode: Room 1 Bennett Hall, Uni- 
rd fn gm Philadeiphia, Pa ™ 
PP TA—Temple Univ 
Joseph Mateus, Sas Box Mi. roe University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur C. C. {ones se Reereiary, choo! of Education, Boston Uni- 
en ee am eter Boston, Mass. 
ince ghd SPS scat o Rcd, Bates Ut 
ALPHA ng Baa. oN aoe atlas’ dei 
P. Gili 's Sapemry, 332 3523 Renskert Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Harold Mcllvaine, Secreta coer of Botany, Pennsyl- 
College, te 


ALPH yg om g niver 
William €. Stafford, Secretary, School of Education, Syracuse 
Univertity, Syracuse, N. 
DISTRICT NO. 7 


South Lou- 
eee: | Viggiewe. North Carolina, Carolina, Tennessee, 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District R , Professor of Edu- 
cation, Peabody College, Nash Tenn. 


Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 


Karr geuente of Semucinde 
ag tee vent, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of Tennes- 


of Alabama 
noah Bs Bo University of Alabama, University, 





PW. ‘G, Bereason, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, Tena. 
ALPHA Ak. Jarman, Secretary. 3 
University, 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


sag Wy Oregon 
. A. Oliver, Treasurer, 714 N. E. Jarrett, Portland, Ore. 


Axena Beta—Tacoma, Washington ’ 
E. T. Thune, Treasurer, Stanley School, Tacoma, Wash. 
DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


California 


Avpxa—San i 
ee ati H. med Treasurer, 268 Kenilworth Avenue, San Lean- 


California 
id We Larweod, Treasurer, 324 Princeton, Fresno, Calif. 
Epstton—Los Angeles, California 


C. D. Hardesty, Treasurer, 300 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Alvin Rhodes, Treasurer, Office of Supt. of Schools, San Luis 


Obispo, Calif. 

X1—Sacramento, California 
Arthur H. Polster, Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Lage rao Ny Lake City, U a 
Arthur E. Arnesen, 2 1472 Emerson Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Omeca—San Diego, California 
Merril Douglass, Treasurer, 4825 Kansas Street, San Diego, 
Calif 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Bera—St. Louis, Missouri ; 
B. W. Noel, Treasurer, 5656 Murdoch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamma—State of Kansas ; 
George A. Swift, Treasurer, Holton, Kans. 
Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri 
+ W. Gilbert, Treasurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, 
0. 
Karra—Warrensburg, Missouri 
Anthony, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi—San Antonio, Texas 
Ivey, Treasurer, Jefferson High School, San Antonio, 
‘ex, 


ee ere Kansas 
O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Pui—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. C. Denney, Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Avtpna Atpua—Houston, Texas 
C, J. Niissle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field i 





DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wee eet, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, 


toupee Dakota 
. Risk, Treasurer, Vermillion, S, D. 


Lamsapa—State of Sobwaie 
oe aad A. Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, 
olo. 


Ps1—Omaha, Nebraska 
Harvey A. Smith, Treasurer, 2609 No. 52nd Street, Omaha, 


Nebr. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, intone, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


Zeta—Detroit, “ee 
R. ared, Treasurer, 
Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Mvu—Muncie, Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Treasurer, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
William C. Krathwohl [rcamare Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, 3300 Federal, Chicago 

Oveneg Sa Wisc 
Senn % . Vieth, hd meres "3286 N. 49th Street, Milwaukee, 

1s. 

Cur—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
Wayn e Schomer, Treasurer, The Laboratory School, Seventh 
ond Chestant Sivecte, Torte Hauke, lok 

Avena GamMs—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Eugene Pennell, Treasurer, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

as ie ye: gc Bend, Indiana 
J. A , Treasurer, Nappanee, Ind. 

aabeen ait Pe Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Treasurer, 1805 Davis Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 

Avpua Zera—Evansville, Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, Stewartsville, Ind. 

Avpua Era—lIndianapolis, Indiana 
Reuben D. Behlmer, Treasurer, 57 N. Kealing Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Apna Txueta—Normal-Bloomin; 
H. J. Stoltz, Treasurer, Normal 
mal, Illinois 


Cass Technical High School, 2421 


Illinois 
nunity High School, Nor- 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New ¢, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York Pennsylvania, ‘ew Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, istrict of Cuenta. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South iy oe Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida. 


Avpua lota—Jackson, Mississi 
E, F. Pucxerr, Treasurer, CP tal Springs, Miss. 
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